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Dear fellow Rotarians, 

s 



.eptember is New Generations Month. We could just as well call September 
'"the month of our future" because investing in our youth /sour future. We can 
take pride in the fact that we have youth programs for just about every age group 
with Rotarians serving as active, caring sponsors. 

One of our first contacts with youth begins with Interact, a program for students 
ages 14-18. Interact clubs can be based in the community or in schools. The 
school does not "take over" entirely, but works closely with the sponsoring Rotary 
club to implement meetings and projects. Interact clubs support many of the same causes that Rotary 
clubs do. For example, Interactors have helped raise funds for tsunami victims, organize outings for poor 
children, and renovate homes in developing countries. 

Interact serves as a natural lead-in to Rotaract, a service club for students ages 18-30. Like Interact, 
Rotaractors can meet either at a community establishment or at a school, usually a college or university. 
Rotaract clubs are able to take on more ambitious projects and work more independently. In addition to 
their service agenda, Rotaract clubs also focus on professional development, public speaking, and career 
development. One concern is that there can be a "drop off" point after members turn 30. If a club has 
primarily older members, the sponsor Rotary club should encourage the invitation of younger members to 
maintain the club's vitality and flow. Rotaractors are a connecting bridge to Rotary because they under- 
stand Rotary values and often help participate in joint projects. 

While Interact and Rotaract help to develop leadership skills, there is another program devoted exclu- 
sively to this purpose: Rotary Youth Leadership Awards (better known as RYLA). This training seminar is 
the third flower in our bouquet of youth programs. RYLA usually operates as a camp and is sponsored 
by multiple districts. This allows Rotarians and young people from all over the region to meet and 
exchange ideas. Rotarians run the seminars and incorporate recreational and cultural activities. 

Perhaps the most popular program of all is Youth Exchange, which allows students ages 15-19 to 
experience another way of life by living abroad with a host family. He or she is often immersed in a new 
language, new religion, new political system, new currency, and new traditions. But most important, he 
or she will find friends in the host country and create a friendship that will last forever. Youth Exchange 
students will learn to resolve differences peaceably, not through war. You could not build a better foun- 
dation for understanding and peace, because it begins at someone's home. 

Interact, Rotaract, Youth Exchange, and RYLA all build upon the goals of personal growth and leader- 
ship of youth i)y youth. In short, these programs build character. They also represent a wonderful source 
of future Rotarians, already acquainted with the ideals of Rotary International. 

The old Rotary slogan "Every Rotarian an Example to Youth" is as relevant today as it was more than 
a half-century ago. Rotarians can help young people reach their full potential. We can instill our motto of 
Service Above Self at a young age - and let it continue to guide Rotary through the next century. 
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editor's page 



June's Rotary convention was my first. I've never seen 
anything like it. On the first day, I walked into the convention 
center, and a smile spread across my face. The place was 



alive with energy. For the first time, I 
truly understood how international 
Rotary is. The most obvious display of 
this was in conventioneers' attire. 
They were wearing Indian saris; stiff, 
shiny headwraps from Nigeria; African 
dresses made from fabric printed with 
the Rotary gearwheel emblem; and 
shirts that looked like the Texas flag. 

The best part was meeting you, 
the Rotarians. I met Rotarian Toichi 
Kitanaka and his wife, Etsuko, who 
have been hosting Rotary Youth 
Exchange students since 1985. Stand- 
ing beside the couple was one of 
their former students, Richard Shenkan, 
a fourth-generation Rotarian. I met 
Gary Kennedy, who talked of how a 
trip to the Philippines to coordinate the 
construction of a library there made 
him realize there's more to life than 
work. I met Jeff Tallas, whose son, 
Connor, received Paul Harris Fellow 
Recognition from a Rotary club when 
he was only two days old. I met 
BjOrn Jansson, who caught my eye 
because he was so clearly enjoying 
an aerobic workout held during the 
fourth plenary session. "I need it after 
sitting here for three days," he said. 

At the convention, I saw how seri- 
ously you take your commitment to 
Rotary. For example, the Membership 
Development, Retention, and Recruit- 
ment workshop was so packed that the 
doors had to be closed t»ecause the 
room had reached its legal capacity of 
1,200. A workshop on the Club Leader- 
ship Plan, which aims to revitalize 



struggling clubs, was so full that I had 
to stand against the wall. You were 
there because you care about making 
your clubs better. 

But you were also in Chicago to 
have a good time. Rotarian Alan 
Hofeling and his wife, Denise, drove 
their RV from Texas, brought along 
their cats, Durdee and Cooby, and 
planted a Texas flag in the parking lot 
reserved for Rotarian RVers. With gin 
and tonic in hand, Denise was enjoy- 
ing herself, but Durdee was having 
reservations about the two easygoing 
dogs at the neighboring RV. 

These are just a few of the interest- 
ing convention goers I met. In the 
following pages you'll meet more of 
them and learn more about the con- 
vention. You'll also find an example 
of Rotary's global reach in this month's 
In Focus section, which explores the 
organization's work along international 
borders. The section highlights projects 
along the U.S. -Mexico txjrder, looks at 
how Rotarians are helping refugees, 
and examines how border issues have 
affected Rotary's fight against polio. 

You Rotarians have made the world 
a smaller, better place. In the conven- 
tions to come I look forward to meet- 
ing more of you and hearing more of 
your inspiring stories. 
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Health News — Eye Protection 



To some, sunglasses are a fashion accessory. . 

But When Driving, 
These Sunglasses 
May Save Your Life! 



Driving can expose you to more dangerous 
glare than any sunny summer day at the 
beach can. . .do you know how to pro- 
tect yourself? An amazing breakthrough in optic 
technology by NASA called Eagle Eyes' can be 
your answer. The sun rises and sets at peak travel 
periods, during the early morning and afternoon 
rush hours. Many drivers find themselves tem- 
p)orarily blinded as they are driving directly into 
the glare of the sun. Deadly accidents are regu- 
larly caused by such blinding glare. Danger can 
come from reflected light off of another vehicle, 
from the pavement, or any other reflective sur- 
face. Early morning frost or dew can exacerbate 
this situation. Salted or snovvy road conditions 
can make matters even worse. Yet, motorists 
struggle on despite being blinded by the sun's 
glare and cause countless accidents every year. 

Beware of windshield glare! 

This glare- induced "blindness" is especially 
prevalent in the early morning or late in the 
afternoon, and due to the extremely reflective 
qualities of other cars. Even your windshield can 
make matters worse because of small scratches 
that can increase reflected glare. This powerful 
glare of the sun can be damaging to the various 
layers of the eye. Certain road conditions can 
raise the amount of UV that you are exposed 
to by up to 85%. 






"Eagle Eyes arc patented, 
officially recognized NASA 
.Spinoff technology and are on 
dispby at NASA's Houston 
Space Visitors Center, 





Slip on a pair of Eagle Eyes and everything 
instantly appears more vivid and sharp. You'll 
Immediately notice that your eyes are more com- 
fortable and relaxed and you'll feel no need to 
squint. The scientifically designed sunglasses are 
not just fashion accessories — they are necessary 
to protect your eyes from those harmful rays 
produced by the sun in many peak driving times. 



As a hoard certified 
ophthalmologisi, ! 
recommend Eagle Eyes 
to all my paticr\ls to 
protect and enhance 
their vision! 

— Dr Lyda D. Tymiak^ ^ 

NASA's researchers loolced to nature 
for a solution. 

Conventional sunglasses can actually blur 
your vision by allowing harmful UV, blue 
light rays, and reflective glare in. They can 
also darken usefiil, vision-enhancing light rays. 
At NASA's Jet Propulsion Laboratory scientists 
looked to nature for a solution by studying the 
eyes of eagles, known for their extreme visual 
acuity. The result of this breakthrough technolo- 
gy is Eagle Eyes*. NASA's researchers studied how 
eagles can simultaneously distinguish their prey 
from their surroundings with utmost precision, 
while protecting their eyes from the daily expo- 
sure of harmfiil high-energy sunlight. These 
studies led to revolutionary protection for 
human eyesight 



Patented triple filtering lens system. 

With a patented triple filtering 
system, Eagle Eyes' will reduce the blind- 
ing glare you may encounter while driving or 
enjoying outside activities. The lenses will also 
block the UV light while enhancing the colors 
of your surrounding environment. Eagle Eyes' 
provides 100% eye protection from harmfial 
blue, violet and ultraviolet light rays. You can 
experience enhanced visual acuity, even at 
great distances in most weather conditions. 

Not just one pair. 

We are so anxious for you to try the Eagle 
Eyes' breakthrough technology that when you 
try the Eagle Eyes' Extremes'" we will give you 
the Explorers" FREE! That's two ways to protect 
your eyes and prevent blinding glare for less 
than the price of one pair of traditional sun- 
glasses. You'll also receive one hard leatherette 
case and one soft cloth pouch so you can carry 
and protect your Eagle Eyes' in style. Plus, if you 
are not thrilled with the Eagle Eyes' technology, 
just send them back for a full refiind of the pur- 
chase price. You should always have a pair of 
sunglasses available when you drive, so put 
Eagle Eyes' in all of your cars and start seeing 
the world without the dangerous squinting and 
with more clarity than you've ever imagined. 

Eagle Eyes" Sunglasses 
Extremes'" only $49.^ +S&H 

Receive the Explorers" absolutely 
FREE.'— 2 pair for the price of one! 
Universal Clip-ons available 
for $29." +S&.H 

Promotional Code EGL2 77-03 
Please mention this when you call. 
Call to order toll-free, 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

800-859-1802 
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14101 Souihcross Drive W.. 
Dept. EGL277.03 
BurmvUle, Minnesou 55337 



For information on all our products: 

www.NextTen.cotn 
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your LETTERS 




Costs of cruising 

Matt ViUano's travnl article "Conscious 
Cruising" [In Focus, April 2005] 
should have been on the humor page 
with the other jokes. These conscious 
cruisers travel in an aircraft that con- 
sumes several thousand gallons of avia- 
tion fiael in a few hours, then go on a 
ship that consumes tens of thousands of 
gallons of fuel in a few days to learn 
how "to help save the world!" Let's 
not kid ourselves, enviro-cruises are like 
all the other specialty cruises - a 
marketing tool for the cruise lines to 
attract customers. 

If people really want to save the world 
perhaps they should do their cruising on 
the Internet. 

Harold Borland, Rotarian 

Anderson, Calif., USA 

Aloha in Chicago 

Wb had planned for over two years to 
attend the centennial celebration as a 
family. This would be a once-in-a-life- 
time experience that we wanted to 
spend together. I 

For us, there was an awesome feel- 
ing from the time \vc arrived at 
O'Hare [International Airport] until 
we departed. Watching my 8-year-old 
daughter trading smiles with everyone 
she met was special. Sharing aloha, 
feeling it in return, and celebrating 



with over 40,000 Rotarians who share 
the same ideals of Service Above Self 
was special. 

Mahalo (thank you) for sharing 
Chicago with all of us in this celebra- 
tion of 100 years of service. This is an 
experience our family will remember 
forever. Aloha. 

Dan Dung, Rotarian 

Honolulu Sunrise, Hawaii, USA 

Coping with stress 

I appraciata the articles on managing 
stress. [In Focus, May 2005]. As a 
surgeon of 35 years standing, I find 
one third of the patients referred to 
me suffer from stress-related illnesses. 
As a faculty member for stress man- 
agement workshops, I explain to the 
participants that genetic disposition 
and one's attitude make a person vul- 
nerable to stress. Maintaining emo- 
tional well-being and willingness to 
face change in today's world helps to 
cope with stress. 

Dr. K.N. Krishnan, Rotarian 
Madurai Central, Tamil Nadu, India 

Missed opportunity 

I thought that tha centennial edition 
of The Rotarian was well done. That 
said, we blew the anniversary itself 
[23 February]. I was disappointed that 
there was no effort to coordinate obser- 
vances in every club across the world the 
week of the 100th. Opportunity lost! 

Rolfe Amhym, Rotarian 

Tampa, Fla., USA 

Coamanti waleoma The editors welcome brief 
comments on items publisiied in the magazine but 
reserve the right to edit for style and length. 

Published letters do not necessarily reflect the 
views of the editors or Rotary International leader- 
ship, nor do the editors take responsibility for errors 
of fact that may be expressed by the writers. 

Address letters for publication consideration to: 
Your Letters, The Rotarian. One Rotary Center, 
1560 Sherman Ave., Evanston, IL 60201 USA; fax: 
847-866-9732; e-mail: yourleners@rotaryintl.org. 



Visit www.rotafy.org/newsroom for 
more letters to the editor. 



General officers 
of Rotary International 
for 2005-06 

Pruiilant 

Carl-Wilhelm Stenhammar 

Goteborg, Sweden 

Prasidant-BlBct 

WiLLiA.\i B. Boyd 
Pakuranga, New Zealand 

Wca Prasidaiit 

Serge Gouteyron 
Denain-Bouchain, France 

IVaasurBr 

JOCELTO I. BOI.ANTE 

Paraiiaque South, Philippines 

Diracton 

Anthony F. de St. Dalmas 
Southgate, England 

Frank N. Goldberg 
Omaha-Suburban, Neb., USA 

Jerry L. Hall 
Reno, Nev., USA 

HORST Heiner Hellge 
Hamburg-Blankenese, Germany 

David J. Hossler 
Yuma, Ariz., USA 

SOLVE Kernell 
Kalmar, Sweden 

KwANG Tae Kim 
Seoul Gwanag, Korea 

David Linett 
Somcrville and Bridgewater, N.J., USA 

YOSHIKAZU MiNAMISONO 

Hofu, Japan 

G. Kenneth Morgan 
Chapel Hill, N.C., USA 

NORASETH PATHMANAND 

Bangrak, Thailand 

Jos£ Antonio Salazar Cruz 
Bogoti Occidente, Colombia 

Masanobu Shigeta 
Takasaki North, Japan 

Carlos E. Speroni 
Temperley, Argentina 

Robert A. Stuart Jr. 
Springfield, lU., USA 

Ganeral Secralary 

Edwin H. Futa 
East Honolulu, Hawaii, USA 
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up FRONT 



Rotary has more than 1 .2 million members, and ail of them have 
something interesting to say. Up Front is the place to do it. 



10 questions with. 



GABY GOUBRAN 



Raised in Egypt, Goubran studied engineering at the University of Alexandria 
and worked for the Egyptian government for three years before moving to the 
United States in 1968. He joined Rotary in 1976 as a member of the Rotary 
Club of the Brookfields in Massachusetts. Goubran currently serves as president 
of the Rotary Club of Pacific Palisades, Calif. He is the founder and managing 
director of International Business Developments LLC. His wife, Nancy, is a 
fashion designer His daughter, Alexis, is working toward a master's degree from 
the London School of Economics and the University of Southern California. 



'^1 




IMy earliest memory: When I was 
about five years old, I got one toy 
and one large navel orange as my Christ- 
mas gift from Santa Glaus. 

2 My most humbling moment: Fin- 
ishing the 100th Boston marathon 
in five hours after planning to finish in 
less than four hours. My wife is a 
Bostonian, and I wanted to show off in 
front of her, but I didn't train well. I 
thought I knew it all. 

3 My proudest achievement: For- 
malizing a twin-club agreement in 
May with the Rotary Club of Alexandria 



East in Egypt. Our first project will be 
to start a home for mentally disabled 
orphans in Egypt. 

4 My life won't be complete until 
I: Live in Paris again. I like every 
single thing about Paris. Everyone 
thinks the French are arrogant, not easy 
to live with. But it's a cultural misun- 
derstanding. My oldest and best friends 
are French. 

5 The book currently on my night 
table: Messengers from Heaven, 
which is about young men and women 
who made great impressions on their 
circles of friends but died in tragic ways. 

B Nobody in my club knows that 
I: Want to lose 20 pounds. 



7 The three things I'd want with 
me on a deserted island: Faith, 
hope, and good weather. 

8 The most impulsive thing I've 
ever done: Shaving my head when 
my daughter graduated from high school. 
She was valedictorian of her class. I was so 
proud of her, so I decided to really shake 
everyone up. No one could believe I did 
that. Now I'm planning something else 
for when she gets her master's degree. 

9 The disc currently in my CD 
player: "Un refrain courait dans la 
rue" hy Edith Piaf 



10 



Three words that best 
describe me: People-lover, 
task-completer, warm. 



Survey says 

How secure is Social Security? 

Ore of the hottest issues in the United States this y 
has been the proposed privattzation of Social Securi 
Where do you stand? 

Should Social Security be privatized, or is the 
system fine the way it is? Vote now in our Web 
poU at www.rotary.org/nBWsroom. M 
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Pop quiz 

FOREVER YOUNG 

SeptembEr is New 
GBnerations Month, 
when Rotary's focus 
turns to youth. Are 
you up to speed on 
Rotary's programs 
for young people? 

A . The first Interact 
club was formed in 
1962 in which city? 

a) Melbourne, 
Australia 

b) Melbourne, Fla., 
USA 

c) Mille Bornes, 
France 

d) Interact, The 
Netherlands 

2. How many families 
does a long-term 
Youth Exchange 
student stay with 
during the course 
of the exchange? 

a)l h)2 c)3 d)4 

3. What does the 
acronym RYLA 
stand for? 

a) Rotary 
Young Leaders 
Association 

b) Rotary Youth 
Leadership 
Alliance 

c) Rotary Youth 
Leadership 
Awards 

d) Really, You Look 
Awesome! 

4. Which of the fol- 
lowing was not the 
name of a prede- 
cessor of today's 
Rotaract clubs? 

a) Twenty-Thirty 

b) Food-Fun- 
Fellowship 

c) Round Table 

d) Paul Harris Circle 

■q ;^ -a ;£ o 2 q i siamsuv 




What to SOB when you're in: 

Mitchell, S.D., USA, 
where corn is king 

At lirsl glanca, the Corn Palace in 
Mitchell, S.D., USA, looks like some- 
thing out of a canoon fairy tale. Large, 
colorfiil domes, towers, and flags decorate the 
roof But the real attraaion is down below, in 
the art that graces the building's exterior walls: 
intricate murals made out of real corn. 

"We sometimes refer to it as the world's 
largest bird feeder," jokes Pam Van Dover, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Mitchell and 
director of the Corn Palace Convention and 
Visitors Bureau. 

Built in 1921, the Corn Palace is an ever- 
changing monument to the crop that is the 
pride of South Dakota farmers. Each year a 
theme is chosen, and a local artist designs 
new murals to fit that theme. A local grower 
provides corn in three shades of red, two 
shades of brown, and black, blue, calico, 
green, white, and the conventional yellow. In 
the summer, workers nail halved ears of corn 
over designs sketched by the artist on roofing 
paper affixed to the walls. Van Dover calls 
the process "corn by number." 

The original Corn Palace was built just 
up the street in 1892. The proud local 
farming community had a score to settle: 
Nearly 90 years before, famed explorers 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark had 



shortsightedly declared the area unfit 
for farming. 

"The farmers wanted to show that you 
could grow crops here, and that you could 
grow so much that you could decorate a build- 
ing with it," Van Dover says. The decorating 
tradition has continued every year since. 

More than just birds flock to this popular 
attraction. The building houses a theater 
that is used year-round. Musicians Tommy 
Dorsey, Duke Ellington, and Lawrence Welk 
all played there. More recently, country- 
music stars Big & Rich and radio storyteller 
Garrison Keillor have come to perform. 

For its centennial project, the Rotary Club 
of Mitchell beautified a lot directly across 
the street, complete with a Rotary clock. 

From May through September each year, 
some 300,000 tourists visit, most of them on 
their way to or from Mount Rushmore on 
the western side of the state, Van Dover says. 
They view the murals, take a tour of the 
building, and buy corny goodies from the 
gift shop, including popcorn, corn candy, 
and corn-cob jelly. 

"We find that when families come, the 
parents have usually been here before," Van 
Dover says. "They want to come back and 
have the same vacation that they remember 
from when they were children. " 

The Rotary Club of Mitchell meets Thursdays 
at noon at the Holiday Inn. 
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In the spotlight 

Eyes on the skies 

Frank CozzareUi. a member and 
past president of the Rotary Club 
of Belleville, N.J., USA, worries 
about something you probably don't: 
invaders from space. Not aliens, but aster- 
oids and other small heavenly bodies. 

Cozzarelli, a patent attorney, points to 
asteroid 2004 MN4, spotted by an 
Australian observatory last December. 
Early calculations had the asteroid crash- 
ing into Earth on Friday the 13th (when 
else?) in April 2029. Later, scientists 
decided 2004 MN4 was not a threat. 

Cozzarelli says we're safe . . . for now. 
"The idea is that we ought to be aware 
of this, aware enough to monitor it." 

Others agree. A group of astronomers, 
scientists, and astronauts wrote a letter in 
2003 to the U.S. Congress and various 
world leaders. They warned of the threat 
that "near-Earth objects," or NEOs, 
pose, including "widespread destruction 
and loss of life." The group advised 
increased observation. 

As an attorney, Cozzarelli represents 
William A. Hoffman, who received a 
U.S. patent for an NEO detection sys- 
tem that requires installing powerful 
telescopes on communications satel- 
lites, allowing for clearer observations 
than can be made by Earth-based tele- 
scopes. So far, the system has drawn lit- 
tle interest from the satellites' owners. 




Up Front is edited by Anthony G. Craine. tf 
you're interested in participating in Up Front, 
or if you know of an engaging Rotarian or a 
unique club event for us to feature, drop us 
a line at rotarian@rotaryintl.org. 
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Northern exposure Far these Rotarians, America's 

'Last Frontier' ranks first every time, by matt villano 



Fairbanks, Alaska, is a land of extremes. Winters are long 
and dark, and the only real light comes in shades of green 
and orange from the aurora borealis, also known as the 



northern lights. In summer the sun hard- 
ly sets, and the Alaska Goldpanners 
play baseball at midnight beneath clouds 
of cotton-candy pink. High temperatures 
hover near 100 degrees - a dry heat 
that leaves you craving giant lemonades. 
Lows bring new meaning to the word tovj, 
bottoming out at 60 degrees below zero 
and freezing your tear ducts in a flash. 
It is a place where moderation simply 
does not exist. And that's exactly what 
Althea St. Martin, 2004-05 president of 
the Rotary Club of Fairbanks, loves best. 




"There's a certain magic to this 
place," says St. Martin, who moved to 
Fairbanks from Michigan in 1980 
and now spends her days as special 
assistant to U.S. Sen. Lisa Murkowski. 
"Once you experience it firsthand, you 



realize that there's simply nothing like 
it anywhere on earth." 

Most of the 35,000 residents of 
Fairbanks experience their home 
through its rivers. The muddy Chena 
rushes right through the heart of down- 
town, and south of the city it intersects 
with the mighty Tanana, clouded gray 
with silt from glacial runoff. In winter, 
when these rivers freeze, Fairbanksans 
use them for activities such as cross- 
country skiing, dog sledding, and ice 
fishing - St. Martin's personal favorite. 
In summer, the waterways become 
major thoroughfares, bustling with boat 
traffic. Teenagers ride the wake on 
Ski-Doos. Anglers motor up tributar- 
ies to catch Arctic grayling, a relative 
of the trout. Aboard the sternwheel- 
er Discovery II, locals and visitors 
alike leisurely take it all in. 
Throwbacks to the 
city's heyday as a 
\^ Gold Rush hotspot 
%^ are prevalent all 
over the area. At the 
El Dorado Gold Mine, historians retell 
the tale of Felix Pedro, the Italian immi- 
grant who first discovered gold in 
Fairbanks in 1902. Miners at a nearby 
camp explain today's placer-mining 
techniques, then hand you a pan full of 
dirt and put you to work. Pieces of the 



city's more recent history are also 
accessible. Just six miles out of town, 
the Steese Highway runs up alongside 
the Trans-Alaska Pipeline System, 
an 800-mile conduit that transports oil 
from Prudhoe Bay on the North Slope 
to Valdez on the south central coast. 
Get here at dusk and you might 
glimpse moose grazing for a snack. 

Follow that up with a good meal of 
fried Alaskan halibut or reindeer tender- 
loin at the Pump House restaurant 
on the banks of the Chena just outside 
of town, St. Martin suggests. Part pub 
and part swanky dining establishment, 
the restaurant offers a bit of history 
itself, occupying an old pump house 
constructed by the Fairbanks Explora- 
tion Company in order to carry on 
gold dredging operations in the 1930s. 
The facility once pumped water up 
400 feet to Chena Ridge, then through 
a three-mile ditch to provide pressure 
for giant hoses that washed away land 
suspected of hiding gold. Today, it 
is a hotspot for just about everyone in 
town, including Rotarians such as past 
Fairbanks club presidents Bill Robertson 
and Dan Winfree, to name a couple. 

The Fairbanks experience is much 
more than waterborne wonders and his- 
toric places to eat. Fairbanksans love 
their festivals: the Summer Arts Festival 
in July and the World Ice Art Cham- 
pionships in March, where sculptors 
use one-ton blocks of ice to craft every- 
thing from life-sized igloos to grandiose 
castles, all of which stand until they melt 
in the spring. Local people also devour 
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Night lights: The new Aurora ice IMuseum at Chena Hot Springs Resort. 



amateur sports - roughly seven out 
of every 10 kids play soccer, and hun- 
dreds of hard-core adults busy them- 
selves with curling, the city's unofficial 
official pastime. 

Fairbanks is also the jumping-off 
point for Denali National Park and 
Preserve (125 miles north), home to 
North America's highest mountain, and 
for the century-old Chena Hot Springs 
Resort (60 miles northeast), one of 
the world's best spots for viewing the 
northern lights. 

Undoubtedly, the best days of 
Fairbanks are yet to come, with new 
buildings sprouting up like fireweed. 
In April, the Alaska Railroad opened a 
new yet antique-looking depot on the 




outskirts of town. In September, the 
University of Alaska Fairbanks will cut 
the ribbon on the Museum of the North, 
a snow-white, glacier-inspired monolith 
that is as much a work of art as the 
Alaskan art and archaeological treasures 
it contains. In October, for the first time 
ever, Fairbanks will play host to the 
annual Alaska Federation of Natives 
conference, a boon for the city's econo- 
my and for its tender politics with tribes 
that have inhabited the land for thou- 
sands of years. St. Martin, for one, looks 
forward to the dawn of this new era. 

"We're repositioning ourselves as the 
hub of the North," she says about her 
home of extremes. "This time around, 
we don't need gold to show people that 
there's something wonderful happening 
in Fairbanks." 

Matt Villano is a freelance writer based 
in Half Moon Bay, Calif., USA. 



Or thp W-h ' 

For more information on Fairbanks, visit 
www.rotarv.org/newsroom and go to The Rotarian. 
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No small concern TIAs, or 'mini-strokes/ can lead to 
bigger problems. Learn to protect yourself, by rebecca voelker 



Fewer than 10 percent of American adults are aware 
that numbness, weakness, blurred vision, and dizziness 
are common symptoms of a "mini-stroke," more properly 



known as a transient ischemic attack 
(TIA). That's a finding from a 1999 sur- 
vey by the National Stroke Association. 
But knowing the warning signs of TIA 
and seeking immediate treatment 
could prevent a disabling stroke or 
heart attack. 

"TIA is a very common problem," 
says Harold Friend, MD, co-chair of 
neuroscience and neurobehavior at 
Florida Atlantic University and a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Boca Raton, 
Fla., USA. In the United States alone, 
physicians have diagnosed TIA in 




about 4.9 million adults. Experts say 
just as many or more have had a TIA 
that went unrecognized and untreated. 

"Many things can masquerade as 
TIA," notes Friend, also chair of the 
International Fellowship of Running and 
Fitness Rotarians. The symptoms mimic 
several other conditions, including 
migraine headaches, seizures, and low 
blood sugar. Symptoms usually last 
less than a day, so it's easy to think the 
problem simply has gone away. 

TIAs usually cause no lasting dam- 
age because the disruption of blood 
flow in the brain is brief. But 
these attacks can be a warning 
sign of a serious health problem 
that could trigger a stroke. The 
National Stroke Association 
reports that about one-third of 
people who have a TIA eventual- 
ly will have a stroke. More 
recently, however, research has 
shown that the risk of having a 
stroke within the first few days or 
weeks after a TIA is considerably 
higher than health officials pre- 
viously had thought. 

A 2003 study in the journal 
Stroke showed that people who 
have a TIA have a 9 percent 
chance of having a stroke within 
a week, and a 12 percent 



chance of having a stroke within a 
month. Previously, researchers had 
thought there was only a 1 to 2 percent 
risk of having a stroke within the first 
week and a 4 to 5 percent likelihood of 
stroke within the first month of a TIA. 

These findings have prompted calls 
for greater public awareness of TIA 
and more rapid, aggressive treatment 
to prevent disabling strokes. "The key 
issue for patients with TIA is to get them 
into treatment in time," says Lawrence 
Brass, MD, professor of neurology at 
Yale University. 

Immediate treatment begins with a 
diagnosis to confirm TIA and rule out 
other possibilities such as a seizure or 
brain tumor. Physicians can confirm 
TIA by obtaining a complete health his- 
tory and using a variety of tests - 
including ultrasound, magnetic reso- 
nance imaging, and angiography - to 
detect specific changes in the brain 
and to examine the heart and arteries 
for abnormalities. 

Narrowing or blockages in the carotid 
artery, which carries blood from the 
heart to the brain, could require surgery. 
If surgery is needed, says Brass, it's 
better done earlier than later. "We used 
to wait a month or two, but if we do it 
in the first two weeks after a TIA, we pre- 
vent more strokes," he says. The same 
applies to the use of aspirin or other 
blood thinners to prevent blood clots 
from forming and blocking blood vessels 
- the sooner the better. 

Friend says preventive measures 
can help substantially. These include 
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TIA SYMPTOMS 



variety of symptoms, depending i 
the part of the brain that has beei 
affected. They include.- 

• Sudden numbness or weakness i 
the face or hmbs. particularly or 
one side of the body. 

• Sudden confusion or difficulty 
speaking. 

• Blurred vision. 

• Sudden dizziness or loss of 
balance or coordination. 

• Severe, sudden headache. 

SOURC 



CE: NATIONAL STROKE ASSOCIATI 



regular exercise, a healthy diet, not 
smoking, controlling cholesterol levels 
and, perhaps most important, maintain- 
ing proper blood pressure. According to 
the National Stroke Association, high 
blood pressure begins at 130/85, while 
Brass says the longtime standard of 
120/80 is now considered the upper 
limit of normal. "High blood pressure is 
a bigger risk for stroke than it is for 
heart disease," he stresses. 

Brass says it's important to have a 
battle plan in the event you have a 
stroke. Many hospitals are specifically 
equipped to treat strokes and TIAs, 
and choosing one increases your odds 
of survival. You should also carry a list 
of medications that you are taking, as 
well as a list of what you are allergic to. 

Brass also says it's important to have 
an advance directive in place so family 
members or friends can make clear 
decisions and carry out your wishes if 
you're unable to respond. "In strokes, 
everything happens so quickly," he 
cautions. "Every second counts." 

♦ Rebecca Vbelker is a Chicago-based 
freelance writer and a contributing nevre 
editor for JAMA, the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 
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Rotaract mountaineers go to 

new heights to mark centennial 




Mulepati leads the Everest expedition team onto 
stage at the 2005 Rl Convention. 

Moni Mulepab and Pern Dorjee 
Sherpa were on top of the 
world. On 30 May 2005, the 
pair not only reached the top of Mount 
Everest, they also got married on the 
world's highest peak. The couple, both 
members of the Rotaract Club of New 
Road City, Nepal, had decided two 
years ago to make the arduous climb to 
celebrate the Rotary Centennial. 



"It's the holiest place in 
Nepal, and we thought it would 
be a unique way to celebrate 
100 years of Rotary service," 
says Mulepati. "We wanted to 
promote peace and understand- 
ing in the world and recognize 
Rotary's part in that." 

Along with their moun- 
taineering gear, Mulepati and 
Dorjee managed to lug wreaths 
and vermilion to the peak so 
that they could exchange vows 
according to Nepalese custom. 
But their afternoon wedding was 
far from ordinary. In fact, their 
courtship and marriage plans 
were kept secret from family, 
friends, and even fellow climbers 
until the ceremony took place. 
Climate conditions kept the 
wedding short and sweet. 

"The snow around us was 
coming down very hard, and it 
was hard to breathe," Mulepati 
recalls. "We were only there for 
10 minutes. It was just enough 
time for us to plant the Rotary 
flag, get married, and have our friends 
take pictures of us." 

Although husband-and-wife teams 
have made periodic attempts to scale the 
29,035-foot mountain, none has ever 
exchanged marriage vows at the summit. 

Mulepati and Dorjee were part of a 
three-member expedition team spon- 
sored by the Rotary clubs of Nepal. (The 
clubs solicited civic and corporate group 



the 



donations to raise money for the trip, 
which cost approximately US$36,600.) 
Although Mulepati had never climbed 
Everest, she had scaled two other peaks. 
Dorjee had already ascended Everest 
once, and the third team member, Kami 
Sherpa, had done so three times. The 
team began training together to climb 
Everest two years before their departure 
date in March 2005. 

Despite the group's experience, the 
expedition wasn't without problems. 
Bad weather delayed them almost two 
weeks. Team members also contracted 
snow blindness, a condition that occurs 
when eyes are exposed too long to sun- 
light reflecting off snow. 

"It became very difficult for us," 
Mulepati says. 

To add to the troubles, a helicopter 
sent to pick up the Rotaractors four 
days after they reached the summit 
crashed on its way to Everest Base 
Camp. On board were New Road City 
Rotarian Harsha Ratna Shakya, three 
representatives from Nepalese television 
stations, and the pilot. 

"The helicopter started twisting 
clockwise, and the propeller started hit- 
ting the wall of the mountain," Harsha 
recalls. "We could hear very loud dis- 
turbing sounds coming from outside. 
We were being thrown from one side 
to another without knowing what 
was wrong. ... I remember thinking 
when the helicopter started falling 
down through the slopes of the moun- 
tain that we were going to die." 
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CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS 

Here's how some other Rotarlans have been celebrating 100 years of service. 



Australia: The Rotary 
Club of Sandringham 
sponsored a major swim 
event on Port Phillip 
Bay, Melbourne, in 
March. More than 
1,500 people took part 
in the mile-long swim, 
including Rotarians 
from around the country 
and overseas. 

France: In May, Benoit 
Lamouret, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Croix- 
Wasquehal, ascended 
the highest peak in 
North America, Mount 
McKinley, with a Rotary 
flag. The flag represent- 
ed seven different dis- 
tricts in Belgium, 
Canada, France, and 
Lebanon. Lamouret has 
been climbing since he 
was 14, and he has 
extensive experience 
scaling mountains 
throughout the Alps. 

Honduras: Five clubs 
in the Tegucigalpa area 
marked the centennial 
with a formal ceremony 
and meeting. It was the 
first joint event for the five 
cluts, whose members 
were joined by several 
prominent political lead- 
ers, including Honduran 




New Zealand Rotarians dig into 

President Ricardo 
Maduro; President of the 
Supreme Court of Justice 
Vilma Morales; and 
President of the National 
Congress Porfirio Lobo 
Sosa. Maduro, a found- 
ing member of the Rotary 
Club of Tegucigalpa Sur 
and now an honorary 
Rotarian, praised the 
work the clubs are doing 
in the country, calling 
Rotary "the highest 
expression of service." 

New Zealand: Eighty 
Rotarians from the Rotary 
Club of Dunedin South 
helped beautify a wood- 
land garden located on 
New Zealand's Ontago 
Peninsula. Volunteers 
built steps and path- 
ways and planted foliage. 
The Rotarians worked 
on the project over 10 



their paric project. 

months, from November 
2003 to August 2004. 
The grand opening of the 
newly refurbished park 
took place in February. 

United States: 

Rotarians from eight 
clubs in and around 
Sarasota, Florida, raised 
$160,000 and volun- 
teered hundreds of 
labor hours to construct 
a playground for chil- 
dren, teenagers, 
and adults of all abili- 
ties, including those 
with physical and men- 
tal disabilities. The 
playground serves 400 
students during school 
hours, and it is open 
to people of all ages and 
abilities in the evening. 
The park, which opened 
in April, is valued at 
more than $300,000. 



Those on board suffered only minor 
injuries. After the passengers and pilot 
met up with the climbers, all eight trekked 
the three hours to the next camp down. 
Shortly after, a second helicopter arrived 
to fly the crew back to Kathmandu. This 
time the flight went smoothly. 



"We had a feeling of new life after the 
crash," Harsha says. "We were so lucky." 

Adds Mulepati: "It was a very diffi- 
cult trip, but I managed to do it. It was 
great to be a part of a celebration of 
Rotary 's 100 years of service to others." 

- KELLY NOLAN 
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Brazil 

Youth Exchange student 
brings cheer to children 

At home in Yarra Junction, Aus- 
tralia, Nastassia Bondarenko 
Edwards might be just another 
high school student, but to 300 chil- 
dren in Belo Horizonte, Brazil, she's a 
celebrity. 

During her year abroad as a Rotary 
Youth Exchange student, Bondarenko 
Edwards sympathized with the children, 
who live at a creche, a refuge for danger- 
ously impoverished youngsters, down the 
street from one of her host families. While 
children from wealthier families receive 
candy and presents on the unofficial 
Brazilian holiday known as Children's 
Day, those at the creche are lucky to get 
a satisfying dinner. With donations from 
family, friends, and Rotarians back 
home, Bondarenko Edwards organized a 
Children's Day at the creche last October 
complete with lollipops and ice cream. 

"I come in and there are all these chil- 
dren saying 'NA-STA-SSI-A, NA-STA- 
SSI-A,' wishing me a long life," says 
Bondarenko Edwards, whose Youth 
Exchange was sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Healesville, Australia. "It was 
quite an emotional day." 

Adds her counselor Rubens Godinho 
Damasceno, a past president of the 
Rotary Club of Belo Horizonte-Cidade 
Nova, Brazil: "We could see on their faces 
how they loved her. Some of them came 
to thank us for bringing her to Brazil." 

Bondarenko Edwards, 18, hadn't 
planned on such a project. Originally, she 
thought she would pick up Portuguese, 
take classes, and maybe travel in South 
America. But that was before she was 
introduced to shantytown life. 

"I was shocked because there was so 
much poverty, " she says. "So many people 
had nothing and I had so much." 

When she stumbled upon the creche a 
few months into her trip, she found it 
impossible not to get involved. "I heard 
noise coming from the creche and I just 



Matching Grant from the Rotary 
Foundation of RI, she was able to give 
the kids soccer equipment and a full 
playground. The Belo Horizonte- 
Cidade Nova club, which co-sponsored 
the grant along with the Healesville 
club, is continuing her work by sup- 
porting the creche financially. 

Since Bondarenko Edwards returned 
to Australia, she's kept up community 
service. As she finishes high school, 
she's working in a children's hospital 
and giving speeches to local Rotary 
clubs and youth mentoring groups. 

"After she had contact with a different 
reality . . . she grew up, " Damasceno 
says. "I personally think she became 
happier because she had the opportuni- 
ty to help other people." 

- ARIEL ALEXOVICH 




RACING TO BEAT POLIO: To celebrate the centennial, Rotarian runners donned 
royal blue and gold singlets emblazoned with the PolioPlus logo and hit the 
streets of the City of Light in the 2005 Paris Marathon. More than 230 athletes 
from 15 different countries ran the race, which took place on 10 April. 




Back from Braill, Bondarenko Edwards 
receives Paul Harris Fellow Recognition. 



went over there," she says. "I just said, 
'I'm Nastassia from Australia, can I 
come in? I like children. Can I help? " 

By the time she left Brazil in January 
2005, Bondarenko Edwards had given 
children at the creche more than just 
sweets. Thanks to additional Children's 
Day donations from Australia and a 
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Oregon 

Rotarians create a safe 
place for abused children 

Foriunatflly, instances of child 
abuse and neglect have been 
declining in Clackamas County, 
Oregon, in recent years. Unfortunately, 
the problem hasn't gone away 
completely. 

"It's kind of one of those things 
where we wish we could go out of busi- 
ness," says Rotarian Tonia Hunt, execu- 
tive director of the Children's Center of 
Clackamas County, a medical evalua- 
tion center for suspected victims of 
abuse or neglect. "Our existence means 
there are children who have ^_ 
been severely hurt by some- dHli 
one they trust." HaBS! 

The Children's Center 
opened its doors in February 
2004, largely due to the 



efforts of the Rotary Club of Oregon 
City/West Linn, Ore., USA. Several 
club members hold leadership posi- 
tions: Clackamas County District 
Attorney John Foote serves as chairman 
of the center's board, Willamette Falls 
Hospital President Russ Reinhard pro- 
vided the center with an endowment 
and a building on the hospital campus, 
and Hunt maintains the center's day-to- 
day operations. 

Because of their efforts, alleged child- 
abuse victims in Clackamas County no 
longer have to drive up to 40 miles to 
Portland for evaluation. 

According to the Population Research 
Center at Portland State University, 285 
minors were confirmed vic- 
tims of child abuse or neglect 
ipH in Clackamas County in 
2003, with a victimization 
rate of 3.1 children per every 
1 ,000. This rate - which is sig- 



nificandy lower than the 2003 national 
victimization rate of 12.4 - is down 
from 3.6 in 2002 and 4.8 in 2001. 
Statistics from 2004 are not yet available. 

Since the Children's Center opened, 
about 150 children ages 0-14 have been 
examined there. Older teenagers are 
treated at facilities geared toward adoles- 
cents, and some others go to Portland 
because of personal preference or 
because the center lacks the staff to serve 
all alleged victims in Clackamas County. 

During an evaluation, children 
undergo a forensic medical examination 
and a psychological assessment. They 
are also videotaped while trained pro- 
fessionals interview them about their 
alleged mistreatment. All these exams 
take place in cheery rooms filled with 
toys and coloring books, helping to ease 
the stress of a long day of tests. Patients 
even get to choose a blanket to snuggle 
with and take home. 



WRITTEIM A BOOK? 

Feel the jay of seeing your book published in Just weeks far as little as $E99.' 



Ever since the printing press was invented 
centuries ago, writers have yearned to have 
their works in print and made available to all. 
Unfortunately, their aspirations have been 
thwarted by conventional book publishers 
acting as "gatekeepers" to the book industry. 

Large publishers reject almost all manu- 
scripts they receive from hopeful authors. 
Why? Because of the huge costs of using 
conventional methods. Typically, a publisher 
invests S20,000 to SI 50,000 in printing 
expenses to stock distributors' warehouses (at 
a 50-55% discount) and bookstore shelves. 
Then they pray the books will sell. 

Often over 60% of the copies shipped to 
bookstores are returned unsold. Of every five 
new titles launched only one rerurns .i profit! 
No wonder traditional publishers pay such 
small royaltj' percentages. And no wonder 
they prefer to risk their precious capital on 
established authors. 

So WiiBt'B Your Balutiun? 

The answer is simple. . . self-publishing. Do 
what James Redficld (^80,000 copies of The 
Celcsrine Prophecy + $800,000 rights sale to 
Warner), Mark Twain, Beatrix Potter, Rudyard 
Kipling, Robert W. Service, Zane Grey and 
htmdreds of other famous authors did to get 
noticed — only now self-publishing is mudi 
easier and more efficient. 



Zero Inventory = Minimal Risk 

With Trafford's On-Demand Publishing 
Service, there is no need to invest a fortune 
printing a stockpile of books. With our state- 
of-the-art process, your book is manufactured 
one copy at a time, to fill customer and book- 
seller orders as they arrive. If you plan to sell 
your book yourself at bookfairs, seminars or 
local retailers, you can buy them at 60% or 
more off the retail price. This low price can 
save you thousands of doIWs compared to 
using a local printer. If you expect to sell 200 
or more copies of your book personally, our 
low printing prices can save you the entire 
cost of publishing. 

Worldwide Avaliabllitu 

With our Best Seller publishing packages, yx)ur 
book is listed on Trafford's on-line bookstore 
within hours of your final approval, and details 
are sent to lai^e booksellers like Amazon.com 
and Borders for sale through their sites, and to 
international distributors like Baker & Taylor. 
Key Internet search engines are told about 
your book's wcbpagc. 

Larger RoyaKiea 

With on-demand printing and Internet sales, 
there is no printing waste nor returns. A 
healthy portion of the savings go into your 
pocket through larger royalties. 



Iteam Up witii tlie Pioneers 

Trafford first invented on-demand publishing 
in 1995. Now Trafford's acclaimed service is 
the choice of over 6,000 authors from over 90 
countries. We have offices in the USA, UK, 
Canada and Ireland. 

Get Published in Just Weeks 

A number of publishing packages are now avail- 
able for both black & white paperbacks (with 
full-color cover) and full-color picture books. 
Selecting the package that's right for your 
manuscript is easy. Our FREE guide describes 
the entire process. Download a copy or request 
one by phone today. We look forward to work- 
ing with you! 

FOR YOUR FREE 
PUBLISHIMG GUIDE, 
VISIT OUR WEBSITE 
OR CALL IXiOW 

www.traffard.com/1G25 

c:.iii loll live 

1-888-232-4444 ext 1625 

or 250-383-6864 ext 1625 

"IRAFRDRDJ 
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HARD FACTS ABOUT CHILD ABUSE 

N:ttional child maltreatment annual victimization 
rates per 1,000 children 




SOURCE; POPULATION RESEARCH CENTER. PORTUNO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

-'■ ■ ^■--'"i^aiYrtfui-iliiinriirf 



"Medical assessments of children 
alleged to be abused need to happen in 
safe, child-friendly, secure environ- 
ments," Foote says. "The purpose is to 
make the child [comfortable] and 
obtain the most accurate assessment." 

If charges are filed and the case goes 
to trial, medical personnel can present 
the videotape of the child's testimony to 
spare the child the trauma of testifying 
in court in front of the alleged abuser. 

To raise money to support Children's 
Center, the Oregon City/West Linn club 
hosts bingo nights and an annual St. 
Patrick's Day auction and dinner. The 
Rotary Club of North Clackamas Sunrise 



contributes proceeds from its golf tour- 
nament. Financial support, together with 
the time Rotarians give to serve on the 
center's board of direaors, has allowed 
more viaims to get the help they need. 

"By the availability of local services, 
we can see more children and help more 
families who are going through stressful 
times, " Hunt says. "We need to be here, 
and groups like Rotary allow us to be." 

-A.A. 

Top Rotaract projects 
earn awards 

Every year, Rotaract clubs coordi- 
nate outstanding projects in 
their communities. A select 
few earn special recognition 
from Rotary International. 
This year, two international | 
project teams received top 
honors: the Rotaract Club of 
Mumbai Borivli East, India, and 7 
the Rotaract clubs in District 34 SO 
(Hong Kong; Macau; Mongolia). 

In Hindi and Urdu, pahel means good 
beginning, which is a fitting description 
of the Mumbai Borivli East club's 



Pahel: Friendship Beyond Borders proj- 
ect. Despite tension between India and 
Pakistan, seven Indian Rotaraaors and 
one Rotarian traveled to Lahore, Pakistan, 
for five days as guests of the Rotaraa 
Club of Lahore Garrison. They left with a 
better imderstanding of Pakistani cultiue 
and a desire to improve relations. 

Indian Rotaractors shared their award 
for most outstanding project with clubs 
in District 3450, which raised money and 
awareness of mental health issues with a 
project they called "We Care, We Smile." 
More than 250 Rotaraaors and Interac- 
tors, calling themselves "smile ambassa- 
dors," spent a day on the streets of Hong 
Kong and Macau photographing grins 
and distributing literature and stick- 
ers. The ambassadors exchanged 
the smiles they collected for 
donations from Rotarians and 
^ , other contributors. Money 
earned, about HK$ 130,000 
''-^ {US$16,676), will benefit the 
oyfi-il Mental Health Foundation. 

Read more about the District 3450 project 
in our coverage of the 2005 RI Convention, 
which starts on page 41. 




ANNAPOLIS CLUB HELPS GIVE CHILDREN A VOICE IN COURT 



While Rotarians in Oregon 
contribute to a center that 
tests the legitimacy of claims 
of child abuse or neglect, 
some Maryland Rotarians 
direct efforts toward victims 
already in the court system. 

The Rotary Club of 
Annapolis, Md., USA, hosted 
a black-tie gala in May that 
raised about US$25,000 for 
Anne Arundel County Court 
Appointed Special Advocates 
(CASA), a group of trained 
volunteers who help abused 
or neglected children in court. 

In Anne Arundel County, 
about 550 children are found 



to be victims of abuse and 
neglect every year, according 
to Nicki McCabe, executive 
director of the Anne Arundel 
County CASA. About 250 of 
these children end up in fos- 
ter care, and McCabe says 
limited resources allow CASA 
volunteers to serve only one- 
third of them. Donations from 
the Annapolis club help 
extend the CASA volunteer 
training program. 

As a founding member 
of the Anne Arundel County 
CASA board of directors, 
2004-05 Annapolis club pres- 
ident Ron Baradel under- 



stands the importance of 
ensuring that every child 
bouncing from one foster 
family to another gets the 
attention they deserve. 

"[CASA volunteers] deal 
one-on-one with victims of 
child neglect and are often 
the only constant presence in 
their lives," says Baradel, an 
attorney "So often there are 
children in need of assistance 
just to get new glasses, dental 
care, and it seems like these 
things fall between the cracks 
because social service agents 
are too underpaid and over- 
worked to really be effective." 



Each CASA volunteer gets 
35 hours of training t)efore 
being assigned to represent a 
child during a case. Volun- 
teers talk with key people in 
the child's life and monitor 
the child's living situation, 
then submit a report to the 
judge with recommendations. 

"Our whole mission is to 
advocate for the children 
who are in a tough situation 
through no fault of their own," 
McCabe says. "Honestly, 
we could not keep our doors 
open without clubs and 
organizations like Rotary." 

-A.A. 
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Regents Point 
Fine Retirement Living 



REGIONAL ROTARACT 
AWARD WINNERS 

AFRICA 

When the Rotaract Club of Benue 
State University, Nigeria, set out 

to clean up campus, Rotaractors 
had more on their minds than 
just eliminating litter. The project 
also focused on wiping out 
cultism, drug abuse, and risky sex- 
ual behavior. In addition to donat- 
ing trash bins and circulating 
stickers promoting a clean cam- 
pus, Rotaractors coordinated lec- 
tures and distributed condoms 
and fliers advocating healthy 
lifestyle choices. 

EUROPE 

The Rotaract Club of Ankara-Ulus, 
Turkey, helped bring clean water 
to students at an elementary 
school in the remote village of 
Sivas by designing and funding a 
650-foot water pipe between the 
school and the village's main 
water tank. The club also helped 
equip the school with a new 
library, a preschool, five comput- 
ers, and audiovisual equipment. 

LATIN AMERICA 

The Rotaract Club of Paranagua- 
Rocio, Brazil, resuscitated a 
neglected and under-funded pedi- 
atric hospital that serves nine cities 
and more than 350,000 citizens. 
Club members coordinated dona- 
tions of new medical equipment 
and toys, and repaired and painted 
beds, cribs, and equipment. 

USA, CANADA, 

AND THE CARIBBEAN 

The Rotaract Club of Downtown 
San Diego, Calif., brought in 
US$2,400 for the Juvenile Dia- 
betes Research Foundation with 
their third annual Jazz for Juvenile 
Diabetes fundraiser. The event, 
conducted in partnership with 
local radio station Jazz 88 
(KSDS 88.3 FM), aims 
to raise awareness as 
well as money to find 
a cure for type 1 dia- 
betes, also known as 
juvenile diabetes. 



LEARN MORE ABOUT ROTARACT AT 
WWW.R0TARY.ORG/PR0GRAMS. 




Now IS YOUR TIME TO SHINE. 



It'.s your time to relax and start enjoying 
life at Regents Point, set on fifteen lush 
acres in beautiful Irvine. Here, the 
tranquil surroundings border a regional 
park, just minutes from the University 
of Irvine and the Orange Cbunty 
Performing Arts Center. Now you can 
live carefree among interesting friends, 
socializing, exercising and joining in 
varied stimulating activities. Plus our licensed health care staff ensures 
your peace of mind with three levels of ser\ ices - residential, assisted living 
and 24-hour skilled nursing. Call today and discover all we can offer you. 




SCPH 



Kc^cnu Point li owned and operated by Southern California Presbylcnan 
Homes, d non-^ctarian, not-ror-profil company serving seniors through quality 
retirement housing: iime 1955. California «ale license *3O0603257. COA » 135 



Regentte 
Rj)iiit 

19191 Harvard Avenue 
Irvine, CA 92612-4670 
(800) 278-8898 
www. RegentsPoint.com 
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• Limited edition casting 
of 2,005 crystals ' ( 

• Each uniquely numbeied, 
registered, and 
authenticated by 
certificate 

• Three dimensional 
sculpting of the 
Centennial Logo - . 

•Classic 3"x4.5"x1"size 
•Weighs 2.4 pounds 

• Luxurious, custom 
gift box 

[for 



The perfect gift for 
distinguished or new 
members, collectors, 
and the club archive. 
ORDER TODAY! 




The Centennial Crystal is only $100 and includes U.S.S&H (MD orders, add 5%) 

Name Address 

City/State/Zip 



Phone 



Make check payable to: Rl Crystal/CMD • P.O. Box 388, Monrovia, MD 21770 

MC/Visa Card # Exp 

Pay later [ ] Visit: vmw.made4u.net • Rl License i 05-4B0722 
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Each year, thousands of books are donated to school 
hundreds of university students receive international 
scholarships and countless children and adults are 
taught how to read. Thanks to the 1 .2 million members 
of Rotary who wrote the book on helping others. 




Rotary 

Humanity in motion. 




N FOCUS 



ROTARY 



BORDER 



Turn on the nightly news, and 
see graphic images from t-. 

bled border regions around the 
11: another sUirmishin^ a 
suicide bombing in israeL more loot 
..„g and violence along the borders 
ofUn-Formuchoftheworid 
geographic boundaries are a source 
and often a site -of conflict. But 

f^r Rotarians, borders represent an 
opportunity. They are places to come 

Sether, to serve, and some mes 

to work out differences. In short, 

, niace for Rotarians to 
they are a place toi „„w_,. 
■■' — — ■ — ' t the fourth object of Rotary. 

Pakistani women protest India's rule over part of Kashmir. C2.rrY OUX ll" 

7 Lnriine goodwiU, and peace. 
tHe advancement of -.nternational under^^^^^^^^^ 
Fo, nearly a century, Rotarians have f ostereo g ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

J^en ltions by ^^f^Zt:"^^^^^^ '''T^ 
brought relief to crowded bo^"*' re&o P 6 ,„d 

th pread of the wild ^'^^^-''^ , ,ook at some of these efforts. 
*:n L month's In Rotary is all about 

Ifs hard to find works that better 
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When refugees flee war and oppression, 
Rotarians are there to help. 

by Tom Clynes 




Benson Deng's first exposure to Rotary Interna- 
tional came in 1 997, at the Kakuma refugee camp 
in northern Kenya, near the 
Sudan border. "I was getting 4 

good at reading English," says the 
Sudanese refugee, who is now 25 and 
living in California. "And one day at 
the clinic I saw a poster announcing 
that the Rotary club had donated polio 
vaccinations. At the time, I had no idea 
what this Rotary club was all about." 

Deng is one of the so-called Lost 
Boys of Sudan, who were forced 
from their homes during what 
has become the world's longest 
uninterrupted civil war. An 
estimated 20,000 young boys 
were displaced by the war and 
spent the late 1980s and early 
1990s trekking hundreds of miles 
across Africa for refuge. They are part 
of more than 5 million civilians who 
have fled their homes over the course 
of the war, now in its 20th year. 

Deng, a member of the Dinka 
tribe, was seven years old in 1987 when Sudanese govern- 
ment-sponsored Murahiliin soldiers attacked his village 
in southern Sudan. 

"I ran with other boys into the night to hide," he 
recalls. "And when we came back to the village, it was 
destroyed and my family was gone." 

Benson says he heard of "another country, called 
Ethiopia," and started walking with other homeless 
boys, moving in small groups through the war-torn 
wilderness. 

"We saw fighting everywhere," says Deng, who sur- 
vived a gauntlet of soldiers and bandits, predatory ani- 
mals, and starvation. Since few of the boys knew how 
to swim, river crossings were fierce obstacles too. 

"I have many bad memories that I will never erase 
from my brain," says Deng, "but witnessing how the 
River Gilo gulped Sudanese underneath to their 
deathbed will always prevail." 

More than half of the boys perished along the way, 
but after a perilous three-month journey, Deng finally 
made it to a refugee camp in Ethiopia. He stayed there, 
subsisting on meager rations, until 1991. 
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Some of them end up in Kenya at the Kakuma 
refugee camp. About 75 percent of the 
camp's 86,000 residents are Sudanese. 



"Then Ethiopia had its own war, and we were kicked 
out," says Deng. He fled back to Sudan. By that time, the 
government was using Soviet-built 
. Antonov airplanes to drop bombs on 

southern villages. Deng began walk- 
ing again, this time toward Kenya. 
When he finally reached the border, 
he spent nine years in the Kakuma 
refugee camp, where he eventually 
reunited with his brother, Alephon- 
sion, and their cousin Benjamin Ajak. 
In 2001 , he was finally resettled in the 
United States. 

Now, Deng has a job and is prepar- 
ing to attend college in San Diego. He 
is also the president of a Rotaract 
Club founded by Sudanese Lost Boys. 
He recounts his childhood experi- 
ences in a book he co-wrote with his 
brother and cousin, Thev Poured Fire on 
Us From the Sky, published earlier this 
year by PublicAffairs books. 

Although he first heard the Rotary 
name some eight years ago, Deng says 
he didn't fully understand the extent 
of Rotary's involvement with refugees until 2003, when 
he was invited to speak at a meeting of the Rotary Club of 
Rancho Santa Fe, Calif., USA. Through his hosts, he 




Duom Alter Deng reconnects with women from Kenya's Turkana tribe in January. 
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learned that Rotary has aided refugees since World War II. 
These days, Rotarians are active in protracted refugee crises 
from Congo and Somalia to Myanmar and Palestine, and in 
several other countries. Typically, Rotarians provide food 
and medicine, vocational training, and 
educational assistance to refugees. 

"Rotary is out there trying to do 
good things for people," says Deng. "I 
was helped so much by Rotary, both 
before I knew who they were, and after 
I came to America, when the local 
clubs helped us get on our feet in this 
country. So I thought that getting 
involved in Rotary would be 
a good way to help in the commu- 
nity, and to know it better." 

"The Lost Boys situation is 
a good example of Rotary's 
wide impact," says Stephen R. 
Brown, a member of the Rotary 
Club of La JoUa Golden 
Triangle, Calif. Brown and his club 
recently sent three Lost Boys - now 
young men - back to Kenya's Kakuma 
refugee camp to assist refugees await- 
ing resettlement by providing English and cultural train- 
ing. In January 2005, James Ngueny, Doum Alier Deng, 
and David Dit Ayiik, all members of the Lost Boys 
Rotaract club, returned to Kakuma for several weeks. 

La Jolla Golden Triangle Rotarians arranged for train- 
ing in English-as-a-second-language instruction prior to 
the trip and sent 1 ,000 dictionaries to Africa. 




TIIJE'I AX REFIHiEES 



20,000 currently live in Nepal. 



According to Brown, the project has been rewarding 
for everyone involved. 

"The Lost Boys who went were surprised about how 
difficult conditions were in the camps. After having lived 
in the states for a while they realized 
that there were things they were tak- 
ing for granted. The Lost Boys who 
didn't go were proud of their repre- 
sentatives, and of the help they pro- 
vided to make it happen. The refugees 
they visited in the camps got inspira- 
tion and hope, within a setting that 
can be very hopeless. 

"But I think it may have been most 
inspiring for us Rotarians who have 
heard the Lost Boys' stories. You get 
tears in your eyes when you look at 
these young men, going to school and 
working nights to try to succeed. You 
have to reflect on your own life and say, 
my gosh, look at what these fine young 
men have been through. They lost 
everything, and look at how ambitious 
they are about helping not only them- 
selves, but also their fellow humans." 




Young men awaiting resettlement receive a glimpse of U.S. culture during classes led by 
the Rotaractors who returned to the Kakuma camp. 



The Other side of the mountains 

Tsultrim Sangmo was bom in Kham, Tibet, a village with 
breathtaking mountain views and plenty of yaks, sheep, 
cows, and horses - but no roads or automobiles. 

In 1 980, when she was seven years old, Sangmo became 
one of approximately 2,500 refugees who flee 
from Chinese-occupied Tibet each year. The 
majority of these refugees are young people, 
often sent by their parents in the hope that they 
will receive an education that will allow them to 
build a future for themselves. 

The children usually embark on their jour- 
neys across the world's highest mountain range 
in winter months, when they are less likely to 
encounter border patrols. They often experi- 
ence malnutrition and frozen limbs. Of the 
refugees who survive the trip and arrive at the 
Tibetan Refugee Centre in Kathmandu, Nepal, 
40 percent suffer from severe frostbite. One- 
third of their blackened fingers and toes 
require amputation. 

Sangmo eventually wound up in Dharamsala, 
India, and attended the Tibetan Children's 
Village School. Although the school recently 
received a grant from The Rotary Foundation 
of RI to establish a science and math lab, Sangmo 
focused on the humanities when she was a 
student. It was there that she discovered a love 
for teaching English. 
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"My friends and I were deeply moved by the help we 
received from others, which allowed us to get an education," 
says Sangmo, now 32. "In those days, we would dream of 
someday having our own school for needy children." 

In 1999 Sangmo and three colleagues started Mana- 
sarovar Academy, in the Kathmandu neighborhood of 
Boudha, to serve children whose parents can't 
pay education fees. The school, named after a 
sacred lake in Tibet, started with eight stu- 
dents and admitted five more in its first year. 
Now, there are 157 students and 13 teachers. 
A few local Nepali children attend the acade- 
my, but most students are Tibetan refugees. 

"Many of our children's parents can't go 
for jobs because they are illiterate and many 
of them don't speak the local language," 
says Sangmo. "They can't travel or enjoy the 
rights of citizens. They are people without a 
country and without passports. They are 
aliens whom everybody looks down upon." 

When a visitor asks Sonam Dhoudup, a 
student at Manasarovar Academy, what he 
wants to be when he grows up, his answer 
comes without hesitation. 



'[TIBKTAX 

AUK A PEOPLK 
WITHOUT A 
COlJNTttY AM) 
WITHOUT 
PASSPORTS. 

THKY AttK 
ALIKNS WHOM 
EVKttlBODY 
LOOKS DOWN 
UPON/ 

- Tsultrim Sangmo, co-founder, 



"A doctor!" says the 10-year-old, who began attending 
the school when he was four years old. His mother and 
father both worked in carpet factories, but his mother lost 
her job when the factory where she worked was shut 
down due to political strife. Sangmo says Dhoudup is one 
of the most clever and active fourth-graders at the school. 

"He is very motivated, and in addition to 
being a good academic student, he is also 
the best football player and dancer . . . and 
a good musician and artist as well. His 
father doesn't earn enough to cover even 
the family's daily expenses, so paying school 
fees would have been beyond question. If 
this boy was not helped by Rotarians, then 
he wouldn't have had any chance to show 
his talent." 

Rotarians in Nepal and overseas have 
teamed up twice with The Rotary Foun- 
dation to benefit Dhoudup and the other 
students at the school. One grant, cospon- 
sored by the Rotary clubs of Kavre-Banepa, 
Nepal, and Lithia Springs, Ore., USA, pro- 
vided $5,750 in scholarship money. Another, 
cosponsored by the Rotary clubs of Kantipur 



Manasarovar Academy 
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Tsultrim Sangmo (center) opened a school for refugee children because others helped 
her when she fled Tibet as a child. 

Kathmandu and Pasadena, Calif., helped purchase $3,600 
of computer equipment. 

"Nepal is one of the poorest countries on earth," says 
Roy Kline, a charter member and incoming president of 
the Kavre-Banepa club. "So the needs are great for both 
Tibetan refugees and the Nepalese themselves." 

The plight of the Tibetan refugees has attracted sup- 
port from several clubs around the world. Among them, 
the Rotary Club of Sunshine, Australia, funds a tubercu- 
losis control program for Tibetan refugees at Delek 
Hospital in Dharamsala, India. Rotary 
clubs in Dharamsala, along with clubs 
in The Netherlands, raised more than 
$24,000 to help provide furniture and 
school supplies for the TCV Chantra 
School, serving Tibetan orphan 
refugees in Himachal Pradesh, India. 
A Matching Grant from the Founda- 
tion brought the project's total fund- 
ing to nearly $49,000. 



Relief in the desert 

As a nonpolitical organization with 
members in 168 countries, Rotary is in 
a unique position to help refugees as 
humanitarian crises develop. In 2003, 
for example. Rotary International and 
the office of the UN High Commissio- 
ner for Refugees (UNHCR) completed 
a US$1.9 million relief program for 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan. Launched 
after a special appeal to Rotary clubs around the world, the 
program assisted more than 50,000 Afghan refugees living 




in camps in Pakistan. It was the largest contribu- 
tion by a private organization to UNHCR's relief 
effort in the country. 

"Rotary International stepped in when the 
need was greatest and through the generosity and 
hard work of its members, the lives of many 
Afghan refugees were improved," says Philip 
Karani, acting UNHCR representative in Pakistan. 

Through the program, residents of the 
Shalman and Mohamed Kheil-2 refugee camps 
received aid packages that included blankets, 
jackets, soaps, tea, dates, water storage tanks, 
medical supplies, educational materials for chil- 
dren, kerosene lamps, and oil. The Rotary ini- 
tiative also set up basic skills-training schools 
to prepare the refugees for gainful employment. 

Past RI Vice President Wilf Wilkinson and 
Past RI Director Lynmar Brock played an active 
role in building support for Afghan refugees, and 
clubs around the world responded to the call for 
resources. The Rotary Club of Liege-Sud, 
Belgium, is raising funds to provide a dormitory 
for working children, child soldiers, and war-affected chil- 
dren in Jalalabad, and the Rotary Club of Chinon, France, 
has collaborated with the nongovernmental organization 
Amite Franco-Afghane to upgrade resources at the 
University Library in Jalalabad. 

The first Rotary Club of Kabul (founded in 1 968) closed 
in 1979, when the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan. In 
2002, the impetus to start again came fi-om a Rotary club 
in California made up mostly of Afghan immigrants. The 
Kabul club's revival has enabled resources for Afghani 
projects to be channeled directly into 
the country. 

But in many war-torn areas, clubs 
in countries bordering those produc- 
ing large numbers of refugees are 
often best suited to deliver resources 
provided by the international com- 
mimity of Rotarians. Before the 
Kabul club formed, for example, 
some Afghan refugee relief was chan- 
neled through the Rotary Club of 
Uni Town Peshawar, Pakistan. 
Zamarud Shah, past presi- 
dent of the club, met Fary 
Moini, a member of the La 
JoUa Golden Triangle club in 
California, while the two were 
working in refugee camps in 
Peshawar in early 2002. 

"I was working as a nurse," says 
Moini, "but I thought education was 
another thing the refugees were miss- 
ing, especially the children and especially the girls. They 
would all be returning to Afghanistan, where women have 
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been essentially prisoners in their own homes, 
and there was no access to education at all." 

Moini returned to California with an ambi- 
tious plan: She would lead an effort to 
finance, build, and furnish a school near 
Jalalabad, Afghanistan. Between 2002 and 
2004 she shuttled back and forth between 
California and Jalalabad, often joined by other 
Rotarians from her club. Beyond her own 
club, Moini received support from The Rotary 
Foundation and other foundations, as well as 
many private contributors - more than 400 
sources in all. 

"I will tell you one thing about my club," said Moini, "1 
love them to death. When I was over there and we were 
just getting the thing off the ground, I needed $700 to buy 
a generator. I sent an e-mail asking for the money, and do 
you know how much they gave from their own pockets? 
They sent $7,000!" 

Support from the Uni Town Peshawar club was instru- 
mental in navigating the many logistical roadblocks that 
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humanitarians encounter when working in a 
developing, war-torn country. 

"Zamarud Shah and his family were great 
hosts," says Moini, "and fearless supporters." 
Shah traveled each week through the Khyber 
Pass to Jalalabad to keep the project on track, 
delivering construction materials, skilled labor, 
and funds for workers. 

In 2004, after nearly 18 months of construc- 
tion, the Najmul Jahad School was completed. 
Situated about 12 miles from the center of 
Jalalabad, the school has 20 classrooms, a 
library, a clinic, and a multipurpose room - all of which 
accommodate some 2,000 children, who attend in two shifts. 

The school cost $220,000 to build and an additional 
$45,000 to furnish. "But," says Moini, "to see hundreds of 
beautiful girls and boys there in their uniforms, smiling 
and singing and learning, was worth millions." ■ 

Tom Clynes is an award-winning journalist and a frequent 
contributor to The Rotarian. 
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Rotary projects help relieve growing pains 
on the U.S. -Mexico border 



By Theresa Braine 
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esse Deviyn, a Mexico City Rotarian who grew up 

on the U.S.-Mexico border, remembers a time 

when he could simply 

saunter past immigration 
officials and wave while crossing from 
his native Ciudad Juarez in Mexico's 
Chihuahua state into El Paso, Texas. 

But that was decades ago. Today 
the picture along the border is quite 
different. Security is tight and ten- 
sions are high. The population is 
exploding as people flock to the area, 
mostly from Mexico's interior and 
Central America, looking for 
work in the foreign-owned 
factories known as maquilado- 
ras or passing through on 
their way to the United States. 
Much of the region stretching 
from Tijuana just south of San 
Diego to Matamoros across from 
Brownsville, Texas, is plagued with 

violence and disappearances. Low 

wages, high expenses, and public 
services that can't keep pace with growth further compli- 
cate border life, leaving hundreds of thousands of people 
without access to services as basic as electricity, running 
water, and health care. 

The Southwest Center for Environmental 
Research & Policy (SCERP), a consortium of 
Mexican and U.S. universities that studies the 
environment and factors that affect it, says prob- 
lems will only get worse as the population increas- 
es. Although the region and its troubles extend 
above and below the actual border, the group 
focuses on the 25 U.S. counties and 35 Mexican 
municipalities that flank the line. But SCERP pop- 
ulation projections for that narrow band are telling 
enough. The group predicts that the region's pop- 
ulation will nearly double by 2030, from about 13 
million to 23.4 million. 

This is Mexico's border region, an overflowing 
melting-pot-cum-way-station. In Tijuana the bor- 
der fence is plastered with photos and crosses 
commemorating those who have died trjdng to 
cross into the States. About 600 miles east, one can 
look down from the center of the bridge linking 
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Ciudad Juarez with El Paso to see the shabby buildings on 
one side of the Rio Grande standing in sharp contrast to 
shiny skyscrapers on the other. The 
United States side is better off, but 
only compared to Mexico. 

"Here in this area we have the high- 
est unemployment and the highest 
percentage of people on welfare," says 
Gil Perez, 2004-05 president of the 
Rotary Club of Calexico, Calif, which 
meets just across the border from 
Mexicali, Mexico. The California state 
Employment Development Depart- 
ment (EDD) put the unemployment 
rate for Imperial County, which 
includes Calexico, at 14.6 percent for 
April 2005. That's the highest in the 
state's 58 counties, and nearly three 
times the statewide rate of 5.2 percent. 

Jesse Deviyn and his brother, 
Rotary Foundation Trustee Chair 
Frank Deviyn, feel that international 
cooperation is essential as challenges 
continue to mount in the border 
region where they grew up. Frank says that because the two 
countries are so different, the best place to foster interna- 
tional communication is "right smack on the border," 
where misunderstandings and misperceptions abound. 
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On the back roads near Rio Bravo, living conditions are simple. 
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Nurses from the Clinica Medica Rotaria make house calls. 

"Here in Mexico from the time we're kids we're taught 
that the United States stole half our country," Frank 
explains. He then points out that just a few miles away, a 
vigilante group known as the Minutemen 
is blocking the border as though immi- 
grants are trying to take something away 
from Americans. The education of work- 
ing together can change perceptions on 
both sides, says Frank, who was the 2000- 
01 RI president. 

In this spirit, the eight RI districts on 
the border - three in Mexico and five in 
the United States - have been cooperat- 
ing for decades. Rotarians have helped 
start a health clinic in Rio Bravo, Mexico, created a mobile 
gynecology clinic in Baja California, and founded the San 
Diego-based Thousand Smiles Foundation, a 20-year-old 
organization that sends doctors over the border to repair 
cleft palates and perform dentistry. 

Community-based health care 

In December 2004, Sandra Martinez came into the 
Clinica Medica Rotaria in Rio Bravo complaining of back 
pain, losing weight, and coughing up blood-tainted 
phlegm. The 1 6-year-old had been sick for a few months. 
Other doctors - even a respiratory specialist - had told 
her it was bronchitis. But at the clinic, located on the bor- 
der near Reynosa, Martinez tested positive for tuberculo- 
sis, something previous practitioners hadn't considered. 

The clinic didn't charge for the visit or the medicine 
she needed, and that meant a lot to the young woman 
from a single-parent family supported by a mother who in 
a good week earns 500 "to 600 pesos (US$45 to $55) 
washing laundry and cleaning houses. Then, the clinic 
tested not only Martinez's mother and four young sib- 
lings but also the neighbors, the norm when a case of TB 
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is discovered. (From January through May of this 
year, the clinic tested 400 people for TB and found 
1 8 cases.) During the next five months of treatment, 
Martinez became accustomed to outstanding serv- 
ice. Nurses even made house calls. 

"When I didn't come, because sometimes 1 had 
to care for the other children, they would come for 
me," says Martinez. In fact, health promoters regu- 
larly visit homes to educate families about prenatal 
care, vaccinations, and other medical maintenance. 
Trained as nurses, many of them live in the areas 
served by the clinic. 

"It's an easy way to reach the patients because 
they know the area, they know the people," says Dr. 
Macarena Goo, a clinic physician for three years. 
"We push to help families with limited resources." 

Health services in this poor area of Rio Bravo 
once consisted of just one doctor and three visiting 
nurses. But all that changed when a Health, Hunger 
and Humanity (3-H) Grant from The Rotary 
Foundation of RI provided $299,800 - augmented by 
$25,000 from the Rotary clubs of Weslaco, Texas, and Rio 
Bravo. Now, three doctors, a chemist, five nurses, and a 
dentist work out of the Clinica Medica 
Rotaria. The Rotary clubs coordinated 
efforts with a Texas church group that 
wanted to construct the building and a 
health and social group called 
Curamericas that could help train nurs- 
es to canvass the community and set the 
baseline studies for the work that need- 
ed to be done. The Foundation grant 
paid for equipment, supplies, and some 
initial personnel costs. Today a non- 
governmental organization composed of Rotarians from 
Weslaco and Rio Bravo administers the clinic. 

Gynecological care on wheels 

As Rotary's centennial approached, Gil Perez asked fellow 
presidents about helping Calexico's neighbors to the 
south rather than focusing on distant countries in Africa, 
as clubs had in the past. The presidents of the Blythe, 
Brawley, and El Centro clubs signed on, as did four 
Mexicali-area clubs. 

"We [had] to combine the resources of eight clubs 
to make it a unique program," says Perez. "This was a 
Rotary centennial year, and we felt that we'd like to get 
together and do a major project that has a major human- 
itarian impact south of the border." 

They chose a mobile gynecological clirtic that would serve 
women living in low-income and remote areas of Mexico's 
Baja California state. They hope to accomplish two things: 
Bring care to women who can't get to a medical facility, and 
persuade women hesitant to have regular exams to do so. 
According to Dr. Elba Comejo, head of women's health for 
the Baja California state department of health, which will 
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own and operate the clinic, women are dying 
from easily preventable or treatable cervical 
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examined or because jealous partners dis- 
suade them from seeing a doctor. 

"They really don't have the culture of 
having [pelvic] exams," she explains. 

The mobile unit will have two examining 
tables and two examining rooms. There will be a labora- 
tory on board, with microscopes for viewing pap smears 
immediately, and equipment to perform minor surgery 
on-site. Later this year, clinic administrators hope to 
install a mammography machine. 

Baja's total female population is about 1.5 million, 
743,670 of them over 25. About 30 percent of the over-25 
group lacks health care, Comejo says. The goal is to give 
care to 80 percent of the women over 25, or some 590,000 
women. Perez says this is the beginning of a longstanding 




commitment: "We wanted to provide a 
project that would have a long-lasting 
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The syndrome known as cleft palate, which 
occurs when the skin, muscle, and bone of the face fail to 
meet during fetal development, is more than a stigmatizing 
disfigurement. It can result in conditions ranging from mal- 
nutrition to deafness. So parents come from all over Mexico 
to see the doctors who can fix their child's split upper lip 
and roof of the mouth, says Kim Muslusky, president of the 
Thousand Smiles Foundation. 

"We had somebody bring a baby in one time that was 
starving to death because he couldn't keep milk down," 
says Muslusky, a past president of the Rotary Club of San 
Diego North. "We literally saved that kid's life." 

Four times a year. Thousand Smiles surgeons - 
many Rotarians - travel to Ensenada, Mexico, to per- 
form surgery and dentistry and exchange knowledge 
with Mexican doctors. A dental hygienist shows chil- 
dren how to brush, and Mexican dentists follow up. 

Rotary clubs on both sides of the border started 
the project in 1985. After 20 years, most of the 59 
clubs in District 5340 (California) have supported 
the project in some way. Mexican Rotarians from 
District 4100 drive children to and from treatment, 
and clinic volunteers come from all over the world. 
Tliousand Smiles has since expanded to Ciudad 
Juarez and Costa Rica, and the foundation has been 
brought in to help start similar projects in other 
countries, says maxillofacial surgeon Jeff Moses, a 
leader in the organization since its start. 

Sometimes repairing a smile can repair a family. 
Moses, a member of the Rotary Club of Carlsbad, 
Calif., remembers one boy with cleft palate whose 
father was about to place him in an orphanage. The 
boy's mother convinced her husband to try the clinic 
first, so they traveled more than 1,000 miles from 
their small village outside of Mazatlan. Moses remem- 
bers how the child's father held him at arm's length, 
"almost as though he [were] a freak." Doctors learned 
that in his village, the father had been ridiculed for not 
having enough machismo to have a "normal" child. 
The boy's mother had been accused of infidelity. 

Although the family arrived late in the day, volun- 
teers stayed until midnight to help the boy. When the 
boy returned for a follow-up visit, it was clear more 
than his appearance had changed. 

"He came back a year later, and you wouldn't 
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Rotary crosses physical and cultural divides 
to force polio to the brink of eradication. 



by M. Kathleen Pratt 



It's hard to miss the signs of polio in Nigeria. 
In the crowded streets of Lagos, a girl no 
more than 1 0 years old sits in a wheelchair in 
the center of four lanes of oncoming traffic. 
Hundreds of cars roll by without stopping while 
she pleads for someone to drop some change into 
a small red bowl resting in her lap. In Kano, a 
young woman with atrophied legs battles traffic 
and clouds of exhaust to navigate a crowded 
roundabout on a hand-powered tricycle. In a vil- 
lage a few miles outside the city, a 15-year-old boy 
with gnarled knees and twisted ankles crouches in 
a doorway, watching in silence as a vaccination 
team parades past. For him, they are a decade too 
late. But for the estimated 40 million children in 
Nigeria under the age of five, they are just in time. 

It is May 2005, and Nigerian Rotarians and their 
partners in the Global Polio Eradication Initiative are 
in the midst of the third of six rounds of National 
Immunization Days (NIDs) scheduled for this year. The 
four-day campaign will reach 36 million children in the 
West African nation, which has been ground zero in the 
fight against polio since an outbreak in 
2003 allowed the virus to spread across 
borders to more than a dozen African 
countries that were once polio-free. 

Vaccinators in Nigeria, one of just 
six countries worldwide where polio 
remains endemic, are trying to contain 
the spread of the wild poliovirus - and 
ultimately kick polio out of Africa for 
good. But first, they must bounce 
back from a yearlong vaccine boycott 
believed to have originated in the 
northwestern state of Kano. Although 
the mass rejection ended in August 
2004, Rotarians across the country 
have since had to redouble efforts. 

"The important thing is just to 
debunk the rumors, the allegations that 
the polio vaccine has been laced with 
some anti-fertility drugs," explains Dr. 
Kola Owoka, chairman of the District 
9120 PolioPlus Committee. "It was 
moving fine . . . I'm sure everything 
would have ended. But Kano State is the largest in the 
northwest, and it influenced all of the northwest states." 
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Community mapping is now part of the planning process for every NID. 



Although Nigeria's program is back on track - as of mid- 
July, the number of confirmed cases was down about 25 per- 
cent from the same time last year - the boycott exacted a toll. 

In the first quarter of 2005, officials con- 
firmed new cases of polio in Indonesia 
and Yemen, two countries previously 
polio-free. As of mid-year, the case 
count had risen to more than 300 in 
Yemen and more than 100 in Indonesia. 
Cases had also been confirmed in four 
African countries that hadn't reported 
any in 2004: Angola, Cameroon, 
Ethiopia, and Mali. All but the Angolan 
cases were traced to a strain of the 
virus that originated in Nigeria. 
So as Rotarians in Kano pile 
into their SUVs and drive out 
into the desert, and as Lagos 
Rotarians take to the streets on 
foot, there is a singular sense of 
urgency. Nigeria has become the 
epicenter of the final push to end 
polio, and the implications of every 
NID extend far beyond the country's 

own borders. 

On the same May day that Nigerian 
Rotarians are launching their NIDs in cooperation with 
Rotary's partners in the Global Polio Eradication Initiative, 
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border territory with Benin, Cameroon, 
Chad, and Niger. On average, Nigerian 
vaccinators Immunize 39 million 
children during a round of NIDs. 
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In remote areas, the oral polio vaccine is stored with ice packs in solar- 
powered refrigerators. Bottom: Vaccinators carry portable cold boxes of 
vaccine into the field and keep a detailed log of every dose used. 



including the World Health Organization (WHO), the 
United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF), and the 
United States Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC), Rotarians in four other West African nations are 
participating in immunization activities. One day earlier, 
five other countries in West and Central Africa kicked off a 
round of NIDs. The move toward coordinated NIDs, 
designed to flood the region with oral polio vaccine and 
ensure that no child traveling across borders during sched- 



uled immunization activities is overlooked, recognizes the 
fact that the wild poliovirus travels freely, without regard 
for geographic boundaries. Cooperation between neigh- 
boring nations enables vaccination teams to move across 
borders and reach remote areas. Strict monitoring of 
Nigeria's borders with Benin, Cameroon, Chad, and Niger 
is essential to preventing polio's spread. During an NID, 
officials in Nigeria post more than 140 vaccinators along 
parts of the border that aren't normally patrolled to guar- 
antee that no child passes without receiving the vaccine. 

"Most of the problems come from the border - they 
migrate from one place to another," explains National 
PolioPlus Committee Chair Ade Adefeso. "The borders are 
porous. There is an official border, then there are seven or 
eight footpaths. People don't go through the official bor- 
der. They just go through the back, through the bush." 

Today, there is a renewed sense of optimism among 
Nigerian Rotarians. Nearly 10 months have passed since 
vaccinations resumed in the country's north and north- 
west, and as frustrating as it was, leaders now say they 
learned from the boycott. 

"The Kano episode sort of changed the perspective, 
because Kano insisted that they wanted things their own 
way. They didn't want people from the outside dictating 
to them," says Adefeso. "We've broken the jinx. Now they 
are doing things their own way, under the guidance of the 
Inter-agency Coordinating Committees." 

Crossing cultural divides 

Immunizing every child in Africa's most populous coun- 
try is no small task. During the May NIDs, some 144,000 
volunteers and health workers spread out across 36 states 
and about 574,000 square miles. In Lagos, the country's 
largest city, one team goes to wake the city's commercial 
sex workers, many of whom spend their days sleeping 
under the freeways with their toddlers and infants. 
Another team combs the train tracks that divide one ward 
from the next. Although the tracks are a political no 
man's land, they are home to thousands of families, their 
shacks lining the trash-filled gullies along either side. 

In the past, fringe areas like railroad tracks and freeway 
underpasses might have been overlooked. But today, an 
increased emphasis on micro-planning ensures that few 
children slip past. This approach, which includes detailed 
community mapping and intense monitoring, allows com- 
munity health workers to assess the immediate coverage 
area and implement plans unique to the local environment. 
The grassroots focus has also empowered workers to deal 
with resistance on the spot or follow up within hours. 

"Now, most noncompliance issues are very minimal," 
explains Aminu Mohammed, a member of UNICEF's 
social mobilization committee who oversees activities in 
Kano State. "They are handled at the local level." 

Despite careful planning, no NID is without challenges, 
and on the second day of immunization activities in the 
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Lagos neighborhood of Idiaraba, vaccinators 
meet with a pocket of resistance. Many resi- 
dents in this predominantly Muslim commu- 
nity are transplants from the country's north, 
and they speak Hausa, the tribal language 
spoken there, rather than the Yoruba most 
southerners speak colloquially. In this enclave, 
some of the false rumors that plagued Kano 
and surrounding states last year persist. 

The community's isolation from much 
of Lagos becomes apparent moments after 
a passenger van carrying Rotarians, community health 
workers, and trained vaccinators sputters to a halt on a 
narrow and rutted dirt road near the center of the vast 
neighborhood. As team members divide into smaller 
groups and begin to fan out down the block, one group 
lags behind. They have paused in front of a mosque. 
There may be as many as a dozen children under five who 
have not received the vaccine in an adjacent house, but 
the owner of the property refuses to let the team enter. 
Repeated pleas fall on deaf ears, so the group retreats 
into the street to consult a supervisor. 

They are still deliberating when a loudspeaker over- 
head crackles to life, a scratchy voice pouring out over 
the rooftops and calling the men of the community to 
prayer. For the moment, everything - including the 
negotiations - stops. But in that moment, one Rotarian 
sees both an obligation and an opportunity. Alhaji 
AbduUahi Ibrahim, the only member of the group who 
is also from a Hausa-speaking region, and one of just 
a few Muslim Rotarians in the area today, slips into the 
mosque and begins to pray. 

Ibrahim, a member of the National PolioPlus 
Committee, had come to Lagos from Gombe, in 
Nigeria's northeast, a few days earlier to attend NID 
planning meetings. Lagos Rotarians urged him to 
stay and join them in the first two days of activities 
before he returned home to monitor efforts. 

After the prayers are finished, Ibrahim asks again if 
the team might enter the house and immunize the 
children. This time, the answer is yes. Two female team 
members move in with the vaccine, and moments later 
a few more children in this sprawling city of 15 million 
are safe from the threat of polio. 

While Rotarians worldwide provide invaluable 
funding and support, those at the current epicenter of 
the epidemic, like Ibrahim, often play the role of cul- 
tural brokers. When Nigerian Minister of Health 
Eyitayo Lambo paid advocacy visits to emirs and gov- 
ernors throughout the country's north last year, 
Adefeso and Kola accompanied him. Local Rotarians 
familiar with religious and political nuances often 
joined them. Others volunteered to reach out across 
the region, educating individual clubs and community 
partners. At the same time, they worked with local gov- 
ernments, schools, and media outlets to launch a mass 
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social mobilization campaign incorporating 
radio jingles, TV public service announce- 
ments, and street plays. 

While the outreach efforts of the past year 
contributed to success during this year's 
NIDs, they also paved the way for successes 
yet unseen. As Rotarians in Nigeria address 
barriers to immunization in their own coun- 
try, they're doing work that reaches not only 
across cultural divides and national borders, 
but beyond the realm of polio itself. 
"Already through polio eradication the public health 
infrastructure of most countries has been markedly 
strengthened with substantial investments in people, cold 
chain, transport, and communication systems," says Kola. 
"Ultimately, the legacy of the polio eradication initiative 
will not only be a polio-free world, but a world with a 
stronger capacity to tackle other diseases." ■ 

M. Kathleen Pratt is managing editor of The Rotarian. 




Even when children In Nigeria aren't thrilled about polio vaccine, their mothers are. 
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The Akha have never had much to call their own. 
Rotarians are making sure their children will. 

by M. Kathleen Pratt 



Sk herty Chamberlain will never forget the first time 
she met Meeae. Chamberlain had traveled to 
northern Thailand to volunteer at the Akha Train- 
ing Centre, a residential facility 
established to help the youngest gener- 
ation of Akha people, a hill tribe minor- 
ity group living within Thailand's 
borders. She was eager to roll up her 
sleeves and get to work on projects her 
Rotary club had funded. But Chamber- 
lain, a member of the Rotary Club of 
Kamloops West, B.C., Canada, found 
that the children at the center had an 
energy that was impossible to 
ignore. The youngsters clamored 
to be by her side. But the 
behavior of one girl with dark, 
wild eyes was perplexing. 

"She was just so angry," says 
Chamberlain, recalling the day 
she handed Meeae a Polaroid she'd 
just snapped of the girl. Meeae locked 
eyes with her, then defiantly ripped the 
photo in half 

"She was always hitting," says 
Chamberlain's husband, Jim. "If you tried to hug her she 
would squirm and run away. She didn't want to be touched." 

Like many of the children who come to the center, locat- 
ed on the outskirts of the town of Mae Suai, 
Meeae had not had an easy life. She was bom in 
Myanmar, but her family fled to Thailand when 
their village was attacked. They settled on a remote 
mountain ridge, where they struggled to grow 
enough food to survive. Her mother brought her 
to the center four years ago as a last resort. 

The center, which lies within Southeast Asia's 
Golden Triangle region, takes in children from 
27 different Akha villages. Some are orphans. 
Others are sent down from the hills by parents 
who urgently want them to go to school and 
learn to support themselves. Last year, demand 
for a spot at the center exceeded its capacity, a 
telling sign of just how desperate some Akha 
communities are for outside help - and just how 
few resources are currently available. 

For years, the Akha people lived a quiet, simple 
life. As subsistence farmers, they had no currency. 




no need for formal education, and little contact with Thai 
culture, even though they lived within Thailand's borders. 
But over the past half-century, modern Thailand gradual- 
ly crept up into the hills, bringing with 
it modern problems. Once-peaceful 
rice fields turned into thoroughfares 
for drug traffickers, and insular vil- 
lages became a fresh source of young 
girls to fulfill the endless desires of 
Thailand's commercial sex industry. 
Meanwhile, years of unsustainable 
farming methods were catching up 
with the Akha, and aggressive com- 
mercial logging was stripping bare 
any remaining untouched land. The 
lifestyle that had served them for 
centuries was no longer feasible. 

"The Akha people are desperate 
for work," explains David Stevenson, 
who began laying the groundwork for 
the training center, at first just a col- 
lection of huts, in 1 994. "They're very, 
very poor. And that puts the children 
in a very vulnerable position." No one 
knows this better than David's wife, 
Asa, the center's co-founder. Asa is Akha. She and her 
younger sister, Amporn, who now manages daily opera- 
tions at the center, left their village to attend boarding 
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Knowledge will open doors for the Akha, so children study whenever they can. 
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school when they were very young. But Asa, now 30, 
remembers clearly the girls who left their village for anoth- 
er reason: The promise of work in the city. The jobs they 
hoped would bring in much-needed money for their fami- 
lies often turned out to involve unthinkable work in the sex 
industry. Naive, scared, and unable to speak the language, 




Top: David and Asa Stevenson (back row, center) have two children of their 
own - two-year-old Esther (back, left) and four-year-old Samuel (back, rigtit), 
but they also care for more than 400 Akha children. Center All the children 
help with chores. Bottom: Finnish Youth Exchange Student Jaakko Niskala 
(front) accompanied Canadian Rotarians to Thailand in January. 



they were trapped. Years later, Asa's eyes well up with tears 
when she is asked what became of her girlhood friends. 

"You won't see many girls my age or a little bit younger, 
because they just got taken," she says. "You would proba- 
bly never see them again, or if they managed to get back to 
the village sue or seven years later they had already con- 
tracted HIV, and they would probably last another year or 
two. Then they just die." 

According to the Tribal Research Institute, a group 
based in Chiang Mai, Thailand, at least 690,000 hill tribe 
people belonging to nine distinct ethnic groups live with- 
in Thailand's borders. About 70,000 of them are Akha. 
More, like Meeae, spill over the border from Myanmar 
each year, fleeing persecution and war. 

Today, the Akha in Thailand live primarily in the north- 
em provinces of Chiang Rai, Chiang Mai, Lampang, Tak, 
and Phrae. But traditionally, the geographic boundaries of 
their agrarian society shifted as they moved from one 
mountain range to the next, looking for fertile land. 
Researchers have traced the Akha to origins in the Tibetan 
highlands. They migrated from there to China's Yunnan 
province, and then to Myanmar and Laos. They began set- 
tling in northern Thailand during the 19th century. But 
while Akha people have been in Thailand for years, they 
have never really been a part of Thai society. 

"My father's generation, they were completely self- 
sufficient within the village and the surroundings of the vil- 
lage," explains Asa. "We don't have education. Akha people 
[of] the generation before me can't read or write. They are 
basically a jungle people, a group who have been exposed 
to modem society so fast they can't adapt with modem 
society. They can't integrate for so many dift'erent reasons." 

Their situation is in part a product of their transience, 
their history as a sort of borderless people. Today, two mil- 
lion Akha remain spread out over five nations. Because 
they lack distinct ties to a single country, many have been 
overlooked in censuses. Most of those living in Thailand 
simply don't speak Thai, and as a result don't understand 
the steps required to obtain and keep resident status in the 
country. Without citizenship, the Akha have no claim to 
govemment services - including basic education. 

"One of the biggest problems the Akha have is commu- 
nication," says David Stevenson. "They can't tell people 
about the suffering and the injustices that have happened, 
they can't compete in commerce. They're missing out on 
all kinds of opportunities." 

In their charity's early years, David and Asa stmggled to 
provide those opportunities. It wasn't until a few years ago, 
when they connected with Rotarians in David's native 
Australia, that things began to change. Their initial con- 
tacts, John Lawrence and Desmond Woods, helped rally 
support among clubs in District 9710 (Australian Capital 
Territory, part of New South Wales). Since Rotarians got 
involved, the center has grown exponentially. 

"We've really come to rely on them," says David. 
"[Rotarians] are wonderful people: Big hearts, skilled, spon- 
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umcoLis, [with] moti\'ation and leadership aLiiliu. I'hcy have 
the ability to pull together teams very quickly. . . . There are 
very few other organizations in the world that are like that." 

Rotarians, David has found, are also compassionate. 
They come to the center with a genuine desire to learn 
about other cultures and their needs. And more often 
than not, they are surprised to hear of the little-known 
plight of the Akha people. 

"I was just appalled to hear that there was a group of 
people without anything to call their own," says Kamloops 
West Rotarian Suzanne McCloy, one of a group of about 
30 Rotarians and their families who joined Chamberlain 
when she made her third trip to the training center in as 
many years in January. 

This year when Chamberlain arrived 
with the team from Canada for a two-week 
stay, Meeae was among the first to greet her. 
She is now 11 years old, an outgoing girl 
who plays cheerfully with the other chil- 
dren and is quick to embrace visitors. 
Meeae now attends the government school 
up the road, and says she would like to be a 
teacher some day. 

With continued support from Rotarians, 
whose involvement now spans five coun- 
tries and dozens of clubs, the Stevensons 
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- Suzanne McCloy. 
Kamloops West Rotarian 



don'l see any reason u hy Meeae won't aeliieve licr goals. 
They have the same unwavering faith in the more than 
400 other children now living at the center. "I've got great 
hopes for these children/' says David. "Great dreams." 

Beyond the hills 

The village of Bala, one of about 250 communities of Akha 
people in northern Thailand, lies in a valley about two 
hour's drive from the training center. The village is home 
to some 400 people, their houses built into the slopes and 
suspended on stilts a few feet above the ground. Amu 
Muelae, a top student and a leader among her peers at the 
Akha Training Centre, was born in this vil- 
lage. When Amu comes home to visit her 
mother. Aba, she steps back in time. 

Aba's windowless home is modest, but 
spotless. There is no electricity here, no run- 
ning water. Aba says she misses her daugh- 
ter and looks forward to visits, but it was her 
wish for Amu to leave the village. She knows 
Amu is getting an education that will lead to 
opportunities she couldn't have imagined 
had she remained. Most of all. Aba says, she 
wants Amu to be ready to meet the chal- 
lenges of the world beyond Bala. 
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Sherry Chamberlain (center) has watched dozens of Akha children, including 
Meeae (standing, back left), grow up. 

The goal of the training center is to make Akha children 
self-sufficient, able to master a trade and work alongside 
the Thai. Top students like Amu might pursue a university 
education. But no matter what path they choose, David 
and Asa hope that at some point, all of the children will 
return to their villages and help improve the quality of life 
for those who have sta\ ed back. As Asa sees it, the future 
of her people is hanging in the balance. It's impossible for 
the present generation of Akha people to 
return to their ancestral way of life, but 
given the tools, Asa believes they can both 
maintain their cultural identity and learn 
to live within Thai societv'. 

At the Akha Training Centre, children 
take the first steps tow ard integration in a 
safe, nurturing environment. Although 
their grandparents might have gone a life- 
time without ever meeting anyone from 
even the next valley over, the wide-eyed 



Follow Kamloops West Rotar- 
ians as they visit the Akha 
Training Centre in the next edi- 
tion of RVM: The Rotarian Video 
Magazine, available on DVD in 
December. To order your copy, 
click Shop at www.rotary.org. 



boys and girls at the center meet volunteers from 
around the world. Rotarians have come from 
Singapore to provide dental care, fi-om Australia to 
build dormitories, and from Canada to install water svs- 
tems. Thai clubs are major backers as well, serving as 
cosponsors for four Matching Grants from The Rotary 
Foundation to support improvements to the facility. 

For every Rotarian who makes a hands-on contri- 
bution, dozens more lend financial support. Rotarians 
in Bangkok donated computers for a new lab. A club 
in Australia paid to ship dozens of mattresses donated 
by a community church group. A group in Singapore 
purchased an acre of land so the center could expand 
operations. Still others have donated school supplies, 
funded construction projects, and helped establish 
vocational training programs. When Kamloops West 
Rotarians visited in January, their main goal was to 
build new washrooms and begin work on a water sys- 
tem funded by a Matching Grant from the Founda- 
tion. But they also brought with them reams of fabric 
and sewing supplies and money to purchase machines 
for a new sewing center. The work they did during 
their visit was a districtwide centennial project. 

"All Rotarians need to have something tangi- 
ble," says John Robertson, who has accompanied 
Chamberlain on two of her three trips to northern 
Thailand. "It becomes part of our history, our memo- 
rabilia, our lore. There's a lot to be said for ownership." 

Personally, Robertson says his trips to the center 
have defined his experience as a Rotarian. "This 
would be the singular high point," he says, looking 
across the center's open-air mess hall at the children 
working in a garden alongside other Kamloops West 
Rotarians. "Not just in my Rotary club, but in my life." 

Robertson, Chamberlain, and others who have 
been to the center more than once say they always 
find it hard to leave so many children with so many 
needs behind when it comes time to return to their lives 
back home. For even,' Akha child who comes to this safe 
corner of northern Thailand, dozens more remain without 
citizenship, access to basic services, or any hope of an edu- 
cation. A people with a deep connection to the land on 
which they live, yet no land to call their own, the Akha con- 
tinue to encounter discrimination and barriers to integra- 
tion. But for those who have latched on to the dreams of 
the next generation, none of that matters. 

"I've given up trying to understand it," 
says David Stevenson. "I'm just trying to 
do something about it. And whoever 
wants to help, there's always plenty of 
opportunities here." ■ 



M. Kathleen Pratt is managing editor of 
The Rotarian. 

Learn more about how Rotarians help Thailand's 
ethnic minorities at www.rotary.org/newsroom. 
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Rotarians painted the town 
blue and gold, or so it 
seemed. From the Sears Tower, 
lit up with Rotary Interna- 
tional's colors, to the banners 
strung along city streets, to 
the scoreboard at the White 
Sox baseball stadium, signs of 
Rotary were hard to miss. 

Nearly 41,000 paid registrants 
traveled from 161 countries 
to celebrate Rotary's centennial 
at the 2005 Rl Convention 
in Chicago, birthplace of the 



world's first service club. The 
convention, held 18-22 June, 
was the largest in North America 
and the third largest ever. It also 
raised public awareness to new 
heights, sending a powerful 
message about Rotary's inter- 
national spirit and pioneering 
humanitarian efforts. 

In the following pages, you'll 
meet a cross section of the 
Rotarians who helped make the 
convention so successful, along 
with some of their family mem- 



bers, including keynote speaker 
Ted Turner, founder of CNN and 
son of a Rotarian, and 8-year-old 
Kara Dung (above left), who 
marched in the Rotary Centen- 
nial parade with her mom and 
her dad, a Rotarian. 

— Janice S. Chambers 



« On the Web » 

For complete convention coverage and to 
download photos and speeches, go to 
www.rotary.org/celebratlon. 




OTHERWISE NOTED 





Catch the wave: Thousands of 
spectators lined Columbus Drive 
for the two-hour Rotary Centennial 
parade, featuring Rl President 
Glenn E. Estess Sr. (above) and 
Rotary Youth Exchange students 
(upper right), among others. 



Rotary loves a parade 

An army of inflatable kangaroos 
nearly obscures the Australians 
bearing them, while Koreans in red, 
white, and yellow headdresses nod 
to the t)eating of a traditional drum. 
Some Indonesian dancers, a pair 
of wheelchair users, and a man 
dressed in the British flag mill past 
a bright blue antique fire truck and 
an iron lung. This is clearly not 
going to be your typical parade. 

As marchers prepare 150 
entries for the Rotary Centennial 
parade on 18 June, crowds four 
and five people deep line sce- 
nic Columbus Drive, near Lake 
Michigan. 

In the midst of all the excite- 
ment, Kara Dung, 8, calmly 
rehearses Hawaiian dance moves 
with her mom, Cheryl, pausing 
to present onlookers with leis. A 
Brownie, Kara has marched in 
other parades. "But this is the 
biggest!" she exclaims. 

Kara also is a seasoned Rotary 
supporter. Her dad, Daniel Dung, is 
president of the Rotary Club of 
Honolulu. "We meet on Monday 
mornings, so the kids can come on 
their school holidays. She's been to 
many meetings," he says. "We're 
a young club, established 15 years 
ago, so we aren't bound to a lot 
of traditions." 

Kara also volunteers to read to 
the younger kids at her school, a 
project sponsored by the local 
Rotarians. 

This marks Kara's first Rotary 
convention, but not her father's. 
"We wanted to show her how inter- 
national and important Rotary is. 
We wanted her to be a part of it, 
and what better way than to march 
in the parade on opening day." 

As for Kara's plans for the 
parade? "I'm going to blow 
bubbles!" 

-J.S.C. 




Pleased to meet Sue 

Yi-Joong "Song-Jun" Yoon 
(t)elow) and his friends from 
the Rotary Club of Seoul Gangnam, 
Korea, don't flinch when they come 
face-to-face with Sue, the largest 
Tyrannosaurus rex fossil in the 
world, at the evening gala at 
Chicago's Field Museum of Natural 
History on 20 June. The Seoul Ro- 



tarians and their spouses are too 
busy taking careful notes on the 
occasion. In 2009 the Rl Conven- 
tion will come to their city, and they 
want to throw a bash every bit as 
exciting as this year's convention. 
They'll have their work cut out for 
them. More than 7,0(X) Rotarians 
and their guests turned out for the 
Field Museum event alone. 
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Convention day with dad 

When I decided to join a Rotary 
club in the Chicago area after 
completing my service in Rotaract, 
I thought it might also be a good 
experience for my father, Bill 
Margach, who had recently retired 
in upstate New York. "But I'm not 
really a joiner," he insisted. "And I 
don't really like sitting around and 
chatting." 

But Rotary wisdom prevailed, 
as it usually does. It all changed in 
August 1990, when by coinci- 
dence we both joined a Rotary club 
within a week of one another We 
were both encouraged when we 
saw Rotary had become more rele- 
vant in its approach to the family 
We are convinced that this is the 
key to Rotary's growth and survival 



during its second century of sen/ice. 
Rotary can introduce key values to 
children that follow a logical pro- 
gression through Interact, Youth 
Exchange, Rotaract, Group Study 
Exchange, and Rotary. Indeed, my 
younger brother Bill Jn helped 
establish an Interact club in high 
school. (Now if we can just get my 
other brother to join Rotary. . . .) 

Suddenly, we were feeling 
that Rotary had truly become an 
integral part of our family. 

Last year, I pointed out to my 
father that he had been missing 
one significant Rotary experience 
all these years - the international 
convention. The convention is the 
one event where you can truly 
absorb the global essence of 
Rotary at all levels. My father was 




hesitant at first - the huge crowds, 
the travel logistics, the expense. 
But this year's convention was pre- 
destined for our family. 

It would be held in Chicago, 
the birthplace of Rotary and my 
hometown. Best of all, my parents 
could stay at our house and visit 
their grandchildren when they 
weren't at the convention. 

The week provided us with 
memories that will last forever The 
soothing sounds of the outdoor 
Chicago fountains ... the beautiful 
robes of the Nigerian women 
resplendent in the sun ... the 
poignant stories of Foundation vol- 
unteers who came to life on screen 
and stage ... the visionary presen- 
tations by CNN founder Ted Turner 
and 2004 Nobel Peace Prize laure- 
ate Wangari Maathai ... the exhibit 
txx)ths that offered information and 
ideas on district and club projects. 
My parents said the Rotary flag cer- 
emony, that stirring mix of music 
and 168 flags (mounted on bicy- 
cles, no small feat), was a highlight 
they would never forget. 

At the end of each day we had 
dinner under a setting sun and 
reflected. On the final evening, my 
parents and I swung our arms in 
unison as we sang the farewell 
notes of "Auld Lang Syne" with 
40,000 other Rotarians. 

As we packed up, my parents 
marveled at the diversity of Rotary 
and its wide-ranging humanitarian 
efforts. We felt proud to te a part of 
the Rotary family. I held my father's 
hand, just as I had years ago. 

We hope to continue our 
adventures in Rotary and enjoy its 
great family traditions. Together, we 
can make a difference in the world 
- a difference as a family. It is a tra- 
dition that I hope to pass on to my 
children. 

- Cary Silver, Rotary Club of 
Evamton Lighthouse, III, USA 




Happy Father's Day: Rotarian Gary 
Silver (above), a longtime editor at 
The Rotarian, catches up with her 
dad. Bill Margach, a Rotarian from 
upstate New York. 
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Race to the Finish: Walkers and 
runners of all ages warm up for the 
PolioPlus fundraiser, including 
Colin James (right) from England. 
Shipping out: Bill Stumpf (opposite 
page, front), aboard his first-class 
accommodations with Jay Berk 
(center) and son Dave. 



Service above self 

Khanh Nguyen was 10 years old 
when she, her mother, and 
siblings fled war-ravaged Vietnam 
on a military transport plane in 
April 1975 to avoid political prose- 
cution. Her father, who fled a 
few days later, was a military officer 
for South Vietnam, which was at 
war with the communist North Viet- 
namese. The family initially lived 
in refugee camps in Guam and 
then Fort Chaffee, Ark., USA. They 
later relocated to Houston under 
the sponsorship of two churches. 

Little did she know that she 
would later receive The Rotary 
Foundation of Rl's 2004-05 Global 
Service to Humanity Award. 

On 18 June, Trustee Chair 
Carlo Ravizza presented Nguyen 
with the award at a Foundation 
alumni reunion during the conven- 
tion. It honors a Foundation alum 
who has achieved high profession- 
al distinction and whose volunteer 
efforts exemplify the Rotary ideal of 
Sen/ice Above Self. 

Nguyen's ties to the Found- 
ation date to 1987-88 when she 
studied at the National University 
of Singapore on a Rotary Founda- 
tion Ambassadorial Scholarship. 
Vi/hile abroad, she studied Singa- 
pore's family planning program, 
and she volunteered to teach 
English at a camp for Vietnamese 
refugees. Nguyen went on to earn 
her doctorate in medicine at Baylor 
College of Medicine in Houston. 
During her residency she volun- 
teered at a free clinic in Charlottes- 
ville, Va., USA, for low-income 
people. Later, she joined the Peace 
Corps in Malawi where she volun- 
teered in a hospital that served 
3 million people. While there she 
also drafted a program to train 
volunteers to counsel patients 
before and after they got tested 
for HIV. 




Today, Nguyen (above) lives in 
Houston, where she is a physician 
in private practice and a volunteer 
assistant professor in internal med- 
icine at the University of Texas 
Health Science Center. She also 



volunteers to help manage a health 
care clinic for Houston's homeless. 
In addition, she leads a campaign 
that aims to keep Vietnamese- 
American youths from joining 
gangs and committing crimes, and 
she works with the Asian-American 
Health Coalition to establish a fed- 
erally funded community clinic. 

Nguyen's goal is to help 
society's less fortunate. "These 
individuals share a universal 
dream of being healthy and work- 
ing for a tetter life. They also are 
the fabric of our community," she 
says. "So I hope this (alumni serv- 
ice) award will shine light (on) the 
cause and those whom I seek 
to serve." 

- D'Lisii Simmons and Tiffany Woods 
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The final step 

Walking isn't always easy for 
Colin James. 

"I have sort of funny knees," 
he says as he prepares to partic- 
ipate in Sunday morning's Race 
to the Finish, a 5K walk/8K run 
to support polio eradication. The 
700 runners and 3,300 walkers 
who took part raised more than 
US$50,000. The annual event has 
raised more than $300,000 since 
it started in 2001. 

A soccer player in his youth, 
James had surgeries on his knees 
at age 20. "They told me, 'You'll 
suffer when you're old,' and I said, 
'Nay,' " he says. Then he adds, 
with a knowing wink and a laugh, 
"But the answer is yes!" 



That explains the foldable 
walking stick he's carrying on his 
belt - just in case. But James, 
a member of the Rotary Club of 
Southport Links, England, and 
2004-05 governor of District 1 180, 
shows no signs of regret at having 
chosen to walk five kilometers to 
fight polio. Before the race, his 
disposition is as sunny as the 
weather on Chicago's picturesque 
lakefront as he chats with friends 
old and new. 

As a trustee of the Rotary 
Jaipur Limb Project and a Rotary 
Volunteer, James has traveled to 
India and Africa and has seen the 
cruel effects polio has on its vic- 
tims, so a 5K walk, no matter how 
his knees feel, is worth it. 




"Seeing people crawling along 
the streets, twisted limbs," he says, 
"You get it firsthand. This means so 
much. We've got to get rid of polio." 

Then the race begins, and 
James ambles joyfully with the 
crowd. After a stroll along the 
lakefront during which he makes 
a new friend from India, James 
crosses the finish line just ahead 
of the 60-minute mark. He has 
worked up a sweat, but he's made 
the full 5K under his own power, 
so he's smiling. 

"I feel very satisfied right now," 
he says. "It's a wonderful thing 
Rotary's doing. Let's make that 
final little step. That's what it's all 
about, isn't it?" 

-Anthony G. Craine 

Two if by sea 

Rotarian Bill Stumpf didn't need 
to worry about booking a hotel 
for the 2005 Rl Convention. 
He brought his own accommoda- 
tions - all the way from Vermilion, 
Ohio, USA. 

Stumpf, 2005-06 vice presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Ver- 
milion, sailed a 32-foot sloop 700 
nautical miles to Chicago. He and 
2005-06 club president Jay Berk, 
who helped sail the boat on the 
first leg of the journey from Ver- 
milion to Mackinac Island, stayed 
on the boat in Burnham Harbor 
throughout the convention. 

Stumpf decided to sail to 
Rotary's centennial celebration 
shortly after he sold his sloop to 
his son, Dave, who manages the 
Account Services Division at Rl 
World Headquarters in Evanston, 
III. To seal the deal Bill would 
need to move the boat from 
Vermilion to Chicago, where Dave 
planned to dock it. When Bill 
realized that overland transport 
would cost several thousand dol- 
lars and require special permits, 
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Play ball: Brenda Pope (center) 
from Barbados, celebrates with 
some 6,000 other Rotarians at her 
first baseball game. A White Sox 
fan (above) catches some Rotary 
spirit from Southpaw, the White Sox 
mascot. 



he began plotting a course across 
three of the Great Lakes. 

By the time Stumpf set sail for 
Chicago on 20 May, the voyage 
had acquired another purpose: 
raising money for PolioPlus. The 
Vermilion club began collecting 
pledges for each mile sailed, and 
by the time Bill and four mem- 
bers of his rotating crew of fellow 
Rotarians, friends, and family - 
including son Dave - rode a spring 
breeze into Chicago on 6 June, 
they had earned $4,727.60. 

In March, Berk sent out 
about 250 letters to clubs in all 50 
U.S. States and 13 Canadian 
provinces and territories, as well 
as a few other clubs around the 
world. The letters asked for contri- 
butions, and they also invited 
Rotarians to send club banners 
and burgees so that he and 
Stumpf could fly the flags of sup- 
porters as they cruised the Great 
Lakes. Although they only received 
about a dozen banners, they had 
enough to create a colorful chain 
along the boom. The sloop also 
flew a Rotary flag high on the mast 
to help spread the word about the 
organization at every port. As it 
turned out, their reputation usual- 
ly preceded them. 

"Everyone had heard of 
Rotary, and I think a lot of people 
had heard of PolioPlus," says Berk. 

One night in Alpena, Mich., 
they stopped to chat with two 
women at the restaurant where 
they were about to have dinner. 
Later, as the women were leaving, 
one of them dropped $5 on their 
table. Her father and her grandfa- 
ther had both been Rotarians, she 
explained. Another time a stranger 
approached them and simply said, 
"My twin sister had polio. Here's 
$10." The crew also met Rotarians 
from eight different clubs during 



the sail. According to Berk, the help 
they received from the people they 
met along the way was invaluable. 

"Many places we met Rotar- 
ians who helped by giving us 
rides," he says. "A couple of places 
they gave us free dockage." 

But none of the places the 
intrepid sailors docked during the 
trip could beat their spot in the 
Lake Michigan harbor just north of 
the convention venue, McCormick 
Place. There, they enjoy balmy 
weather, an unobstructed view of 
the Chicago skyline, and the satis- 
faction of knowing their long days 
on the water had paid off. 

"We said we were going to do 
it and we did - just like Rotary, " 
Stumpf says at the end of the jour- 



ney. "Rotary says that they are 
going to eradicate polio, and they 
are going to do it, too." 

- M. Kathleen Pratt 

Ifs not cricket 

From her seat in the right-field 
corner of U.S. Cellular Field in 
Chicago, Brenda Pope of Christ- 
church, Barbados, watches her 
first baseball game and compares 
America's national pastime to the 
game she loves so dearly. 

"It's not like cricket," she 
says, "but it's interesting." 

Pope is one of some 6,000 
Rotarians who are attending Rotary 
Night at the Ballgame on 21 June. 
The event includes a patio party 
under the right-field stands, 
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followed by a game between 
the Kansas City Royals and the 
Chicago White Sox. "It's fun," 
Pope says. "There's lots of fanfare 
and music. It's spectacular." 

Part of the spectacle includes 
an on-field Rotary flag ceremony 
before the game. Then 2004-05 Rl 
President Glenn E. Estess Sr., with 
help from his grandson Grant, 
throws out a ceremonial first ball. 

A member of the Rotary Club 
of Barbados since January, Pope 
calls her first convention "inspiring." 

"It is just totally incredible," 
she says. "It makes you under- 
stand the importance of Rotary 
and what clubs are doing world- 
wide. And I hadn't realized how 
many fellowships there are." 



Pope is an enthusiastic sports 
fan with a son who plays soccer at 
Syracuse University in Syracuse, 
N.Y., USA. She had played some 
Softball at school when she was 
younger, but she was not prepared 
for the pace of baseball. While 
some Americans consider baseball 
downright glacial in its pace. Pope 
sees it differently when it's com- 
pared to cricket. 

"They get out so fast, the 
innings go so quick," she says. "It's 
a good thing there's nine of them." 

Also enjoying her first game is 
Joyce Buckley of Bournemouth, 
U.K. She shares a fond memory of 
the first baseball she ever saw. 

"It was given to me by an 
American soldier in England dur- 



ing World War II when I was a girl," 
she says. While she and her hus- 
band, George, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Parkstone, Dorset, 
England, dine in the picnic area of 
U.S. Cellular Field, Joyce receives 
the second fcaseball of her life, 
delivered far more abruptly than 
the first. 

A batting practice ball lands 
near her table, bounces a few 
times, and hits her on the head. 
Fortunately, Joyce is unharmed 
and able to laugh about her 
strange luck immediately after- 
ward. And she snatches up that 
ball and goes home with the best 
souvenir of the night. 

-A.G.C. 

Carrying the torch 

Everywhere George Banning 
and Doug Palonder (right) 
went, people kept trying to give 
them money It had something to 
do with the fact that they were driv- 
ing a refurbished 1934 panel truck 
emblazoned with the Rotary centen- 
nial logo and towing behind them 
an iron lung. In the United States, 
where the last case of the wild 
poliovirus occurred in 1979, both 
the artificial respiration device and 
the vintage truck were a rare sight. 

The caravan also included 
Vince Bartolo, past president of the 
Rotary Club of Romulus, Mich.; 
Mike McCrary, president of the 
Rotary Club of Auburndale, Fla.; 
and Earl Halle, president of the 
North American chapter of the Fel- 
lowship of Motorcycling Rotarians 
- on his bike, of course. They 
made their way from Tampa, Fla., 
through most of Rl zones 33 and 
34. When the group reached West 
Virginia, the boundary of Zone 33, 
they made a beeline for Chicago, 
arriving the Friday before the con- 
vention began, just in time to 
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A gift to the city: Richard Galrtz, 
Host Organization Committee chair, 
dedicates a garden from Rotary to 
the city of Chicago. Also attending, 
from left Rl General Secretary Ed 
Ftita, Chicago Park District 
Superintendent Timothy J. Mitchell, 
Mayor (and Rotarian) Richard M. 
Daley, and 2004-05 Rl Vice 
President John F. Germ. 



appear in the centennial parade 
the next day. 

The Iron Lung Torch Run, as 
Banning and Palonder called their 
voyage, spanned nearly two weeks 
and more than 3,000 miles. Along 
the way, the team raised about 
$100,000 for PolioPlus. They also 
prompted curiosity as they rolled 
along, stopping at Rotary clubs and 
community rallies in five states. 

"Raising money was a sec- 
ondary issue," says Palonder, who 
will serve as governor of Rl District 
6950 in 2006-07. "Raising aware- 
ness was the main focus of what 
we were trying to do." 

The torch run is also aimed to 
educate people about postpolio 
syndrome, which affects as many 
as 250,000 polio sun/ivors in the 
United States. Palonder and 
Banning, 2004-05 governor of Rl 
District 6890, encouraged donors 
to earmark 20 percent of their con- 
tributions for treatment and 
research. 

The rest of the money they 
collected helped fulfill commit- 
ments made to the polio eradica- 
tion fundraising campaign (PEFC) 
during 2002-03. The wayfaring 
iron lung team picked up the torch 
at just the right time, since the 
deadline for fulfilling commitments 
was 30 June 2005. 

-M.K.P. 

Smile, and the whole 
world smiles with you 

As he accepts the 2004-05 
Outstanding Project Award on 
behalf of Rotaract clubs in his 
district, Victor Lai says this isn't 
the most exciting day of his life. 
But it is close. 

Lai says the most exciting day 
actually came a couple of months 
earlier when he received word that 
the district's project, "We Care, We 



Smile," had been selected to 
receive the annual award. 

"I was excited for a whole 
week," says the spiky-haired 23- 
year-old project chair and deputy 
district Rotaract representative 
for Rl District 3450 (Hong Kong, 
Macau, and Mongolia). Along with 
his excitement came a rush of sat- 
isfaction. Lai (right) and his 20- 
member committee had worked 
round-the-clock for nearly four 
months to coordinate the project, 
a fundraiser and public aware- 
ness campaign benefiting a local 
mental health center. The effort 
culminated with Rotaractors tak- 
ing to the streets of Hong Kong in 
February with thousands of bright 
yellow smiley-face stickers, litera- 
ture about mental health resources, 
and a message of optimism and 
good humor. They snapped photos 
of willing passersby, and for each 
photo they collected, their indi- 
vidual sponsors, many of them 
Rotarians, donated a prearranged 
amount of money. 

"We wanted to do something 
to cheer up Hong Kong's people," 
explains District Rotaract Rep- 
resentative Eddie Yau. "We weren't 
asking them to donate money, we 
were just asking them to smile." 




After learning that the project 
earned top honors, Lai made plans 
to accept the award in person at 
the Rotaract preconvention meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

On 17 June he joins Yau and 
other award winners from around 
the world onstage. Rl President 
Glenn E. Estess Sr. reminds the 
more than 400 Rotaractors in atten- 
dance that Rotary and Rotaract are 
an "unstoppable force" for good in 
the world. Lai responds, of course, 
with a knowing smile. 

- M.K.P. 
Read more about this year's 
top Rotaract projects at 
www. rotary, org/newsroom. 
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Plenaiy highliKtrts 

H T he strength of Rotary in the 
I future will depend on how 
well we keep our projects relevant 
to the needs of the communities 
we serve in the days ahead." 

- 2004-05 Pmident Glenn £ Estess Sr.. 

keynote speaker 



otary opened a window on 
the glotK for me. All across 
the world, there are former Ambas- 
sadorial Scholars pursuing their 
dreams, helping to bridge with 
understanding the divides that 
separate us." 

— Eric Motley, former Ambassadorial 
Scholar and special assistant to U.S. 

President Georp W Bush 



"B 



ecause of you, five million 
children can walk today 
that otherwise would be crippled by 
this terrible disease. Listen to five 
million voices saying 'Thank you, 
Rotarians. We are happy. We can 
walk. We can play We can learn. 
We can grow. We can dream of a 
greater future because of you.' " 

- Carlo Ravizza, past HI president and chair 
of the Trustees of Tlx Rotary Foundation 




"R 
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'e approached the civic 
authorities, and they said, 
'We have no extra water to be given 
to these people.' . . . And one of 
them mockingly said to me, 'Why 
doesn't Rotary build a dam?' At 
that time I said to myself, 'Sir, I 
am going to do just that.'" 

- Vikram Sanghani, on a Rotary 
foundation-supported project 



"R 



otary has provided the 
vision and the sheer 
human power - in the form of mil- 
lions of volunteers and advocates. 
Because of Rotary, we have com- 
pleted 99 percent of our task." 

- Dk J. W. Lee, director general of the World 

Health Organization, keynote speaker 

il f% ne of the things about 
U PolioPlus that's so terrific is 
that it's going to give humanity a 
victory at a time when we really 
could use a txxjst." 

- Ted Turner, CNN founder, keynote speaker 



"w: 



' e may feel that since we 
give to the poor, attend to 
the street children and give alms, 
we have done our part. But it is 
also important for us to work for a 
more just and equitable society." 

-Wangari Maathai, 2004 recipient of the 
Nobel Peace Prize, keynote speaker 



otary is not a melting pot; 
it is a beautiful mosaic 
created from our differences. . . . 
I personally know that Rotary 
changes lives because Rotary has 
changed mine." 

- miliam Boyd 2005-06 Rl 
president-elect, acceptance speech 




"I 



would like to see our 
first year of the second 
100 years be the year of the 
woman. The world consists of 52 
percent women, and we are less 
than 15 percent in Rotary." 
i I 111 ouldn't it be wonderful if in 
If Copenhagen and Malmo 
next year the two new flags would 
be Cuba and China?" 

— Qirl-Vnlhelm Stenhammar, 
2005-06 Rl pmident, keynote speaker 



"R 



otary gives so much to so 
many. But as much as 
Rotary gives to the world, it gives 
back to every one of us. As we 
begin our next hundred years 
of fellowship, let us always remem- 
ber the wonderful experiences 
we have had here, together in 
Chicago. Let us always remember 
the warmth we felt among so many 
members of the Family of Rotary." 

- 2004-05 President Glenn £ Estess Sr 



Above, from left: Mary and Glenn Estess, Vikram Sanghani and master of ceremonies Roger Climpson. and Monica and Carl-Wilhelm 
Stenhammar. At right, from top: Lorna and Bill Boyd, Dr. J.W. Lee, Ted Turner, Wangari Maathai, 2005 Chicago Convention Committee 
Chair Wilfrid J. Wilkinson, and Carlo Ravizza. 



Rotary world press 



More than half of Rotarians 
worldwide are served by one of 
the 31 Rotary regional magazines. 
These publications, produced 
independently by local Rotarians, 
have a combined circulation of 
769,000, and are distributed in 
132 countries in 24 languages. 
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Rotary 

Serving Albania, Italy, Malta, 
and San Marina 

A new look for Italian 
regional magazine 

Anaw varsian of Rotary, the 
Italian regional magazine, has 
made its debut in RI's centenni- 
al year. Led by a new editorial manage- 
ment team. Rotary now features a 
format similar to The Rotarian. The new 
look fills the need for a publication that 
conveys the philosophy of Rotary and 
communicates important information, 
while respecting national differences. 

In addition to publishing news from 
Rotary World Headquarters and arti- 
cles from other regional magazines, the 
new Rotary features columns that 
examine issues of international and 
local interest to Rotarians. The January/ 
February issue was devoted to the Cen- 
tennial and Rotary's response to South 
Asia's tsunami disaster. In March, 
Rotary featured a special report on the 
80th anniversary of the founding of 
District 46 in Italy. The issue included 
a historical overview, from the creation 
of Italy's first Rotary club, in Milan, to 
difficult relationships with fascism and 
the Catholic Church. The March issue 
also devoted several pages to New 
Generations Month. 

The April issue focused on two 
important and occasionally debated 
topics: Rotary's public image and the 
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growing role of women in the organiza- 
tion today. An issue was devoted to The 
Rotary Foundation (including Carlo 
Ravizza's final mandate as trustee chair) 
and the improving relationship between 
Rotary and the Catholic Church, espe- 
cially under Pope John Paul II. In July, 
the magazine introduced Carl-Wilhelm 
Stenhammar, 2005-06 RI president. 

Rotary-No-Tomo 

Serving Japan 

Clean-up campaign 
sets world record 

Ths antini city of Kitakyushu, 
Japan — including the city gov- 
ernment, businesses, and pri- 
vate citizens - joined forces on 3 
October 2004 in an attempt to set a 
new Guinness World Record. The goal: 
the largest number of volunteers to par- 
ticipate in a single litter cleanup event. 
After two previous attempts, the city 
easily achieved the record with 70,126 
participants. The turnout 
easily toppled the existing 
Guinness record of 65,813 
people, set in July 2003 in 
the city of Matsuyama on 
Shikoku Island. 

One hundred members of 
the Rotary Club of Kokura 
Chuo in Fukuoka, who reg- 
ularly engage in bimonthly 
cleanups around Kokura Station, par- 
ticipated in the record-setting event. 



Rotary Contact 

Serving Belgium and Luxembourg 

A dog's life? Program 
helps canines serve 

Every ynar on 1 1 November, the 
Rotary Club of Antwerpen, 
Belgium, organizes an after- 
noon bridge tournament to benefit the 
club's charitable activities. One hun- 
dred and forty players participated in 
the 2004 event, which took place in 
the marble room of the Soci^t^ Royal 
de Zoologie d'Anvers (Royal Zoology 
Society of Antwerp.) Thanks to the con- 
tributions of club members, generous 
sponsors, and bridge players, 2004-05 
club secretary Daniel Kerkhof (now 
club president) presented a check for 
€22,000 to Hachiko, a non-profit 
organization that trains dogs to assist 
people in wheelchairs. 

The dogs must meet very strict cri- 
teria. First, a host family teaches them 
to act responsibly and be obedient. 

This 16-month initiation 
is a primer for the real 
training. For six months, 
Hachiko teaches the dogs 
the skills needed to assist 
the handicapped. They 
learn many small tasks that 
a person in a wheelchair 
would have difficulty per- 
forming. Finally, the dogs 
learn how to work with their masters 
during a 10-day camp. After two years 



The turnout 
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existing 
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of intensive training, the family gives 
the dog to the handicapped recipient, 
who benefits from the increased inde- 
pendence and mobility it brings. 

De Rofarian 

Serving The Netherlands 

Two new projects begin 
in Nicaragua 

Rotarians Gert Brillenfaurg 
Wurth and Ernst Godding, 
members of the Rotary Club 
of Eindhoven Noord, 
traveled to Chinandega, 
Nicaragua, for a three- 
week visit in October 
2004 to initiate two new 
projects in the region. 
The first is a training 
center for physicians and 
nurses, with state-of-the- 
art therapies for asthmat- 
ic children. The second 
project offers aid to poor 
farmers and combines micro-credit 
loans with expert advice to help them 
increase production. 

Dr. Brillenburg Wurth, a 75-year- 
old urologist, has dedicated 10 years 
of service to improving Nicaragua's 
health care. He has worked to edu- 
cate doctors in Nicaragua and pro- 
vided assistance to local hospitals. 
Related projects included building 
and equipping two facilities to help 
pregnant women; delivery of a fully 



equipped ambulance; the installation 
of an ultrasound machine; and assis- 
tance building and equipping a home 
for orphans left in need after Hur- 
ricane Mitch struck in 1998. Wurth 
received support from many sources, 
including members of his club; its sis- 
ter club, the Rotary Club of Moers, 
Germany; and the Rotary Club of 
Antwerpen-Noord, Belgium. 

Godding became involved in the 
Nicaraguan projects after Hurricane 
Mitch. Traditional shrimp farms, an 
important part of the economy before 
the storm, were virtually destroyed. 
In 2001, funds collected by Rotary 
clubs - more than US$20,000, includ- 
ing a $10,000 Matching Grant from 
The Rotary Foundation of RI — 
allowed 230 family members to form 
a cooperative. In 2002, the national 
Netherlands-Nicaragua city ties dou- 
bled these funds, and now three coop- 
eratives encompassing some 2,000 
family members support themselves 
by working in the shrimp industry. 

The children are back 
in school, the local middle 
class is thriving, and 
exports are generating for- 
eign currency for the 
country. All this was made 
possible by Godding's 
"revolving fund" princi- 
ple. After a number of 
shrimp breeding cycles, 
loans must be repaid, so 
the next group of partici- 
pants can then begin a new coopera- 
tive. This typically is a project which, 
on a small scale, allows poor residents 
to make a living independently, and 
gradually enables a larger group of 
people to become self-supporting. 



' or a complete list of all thf 
Kjnal magazines, including liins . 
to their Web sites, click on 
Newsroom at www.rotary.org. 



IN The Rotarian 

OCTOBER 

Beautiful Malmo, wonderful 
Copenhagen 

Before you attend the 2006 RI 
Convention in Malmo, Sweden, and 
Copenhagen, Denmark, we'll help 
you brush up on your knowledge of 
these Nordic neighbors. You're sure 
to find there's more to these cities 
than pickled herring and aquavit. 
This special section also will include 
registration and housing forms and a 
warm welcome from the RI Conven- 
tion Committee chair. 

A Rotary hero 

RI employee Tammy Duckworth, who 
lost both legs while serving in Iraq, is 
inspiring millions through her determi- 
nation and positive spirit. 

NOVEMBER 

Step by step 

Our how-to guide to The Rotary 
Foundation of RI provides everything 
you need to know to get a grant, con- 
duct a successful project, sponsor a 
World Peace Fellow, and more. 

SEND US YOUR STORIES 

World hunger 

We're looking for your stories about 
water-related hunger projects for our 
January issue. 

Deadline: 15 September 2005 

Talk to us 

Have you or your club taught others 
a second language? Do you know a 
second language? If so, we want to 
hear how it's helped you understand 
other cultures, succeed in your profes- 
sion, or carry out a service project. 
Deadline: 15 September 2005 

Td send your stories and tips, e-mail: 
rQtarian@rotaryintl.org; write: Your 
Stories, The Rotarian, 1560 Sherman 
Ave., Evanston, IL G02Q 1-3698 USA; or 
fax; 847-866-9732. 
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Barbara Risher Welch beams when 

she speaks of her oldest son, Nathan, an 
Interactor and Boy Scout who at age 1 7 
has cultivated a fondness for service and 
a wish to join Rotary someday. With 
equal pride she boasts of her father, 
Raymond Risher, 83, who for 44 years 
has maintained perfect attendance as a 
member of the Rotary Club of 
Montebello, Calif, USA. 

"Nathan has definitely said that he 
wants to be a Rotarian," says Risher 
Welch, who cherishes Rotary's contribu- 
tion to the bond between her father and 
her son. "He's interested in every aspect 
of it, and he's very close with my dad." 

But perhaps the most imp>ortant link 
in this chain of devotion to Rotary ideals 



is Risher Welch herself As a teenager, she 
traveled with her parents to Lausanne, 
Switzerland, for the 1 973 RI Convention 
in advance of her father's year as president 
of his club in 1973-74. She came away 
with a new jjerspective. 

"Seeing the international convention 
as a high schooler, it was just an awesome 
exp)erience," she says. "Seeing those peo- 
ple from all over the world - that 
impressed me. I knew I definitely wanted 
to go into Rotary." 

She joined the Montebello club in 
1991 and became its first female president 
in 1996-97. Risher Welch, who served as 
governor of District 5300 in 2003-04, 
sees how much Rotary has changed since 
she was young. Back then, her exposure to 



the organization came primarily during 
social events, which were plentifiil. 

"My parents hosted quite a few 
Rotary barbecues," she says. "And I would 
go to [the club's] family events, like at 
Christmas. I remember how enjoyable it 
was. The members were a good group of 
people and good friends."' 

These days, Risher Welch says, fam- 
ily involvement in Rotary can be differ- 
ent, though no less engaging. She takes a 
forward-looking approach to developing 
in her children the same positive mindset 
toward Rotary and service that she 
acquired when she was young. She and 
her husband, Greg, along with their chil- 
dren - Nathan, Zachary, 15, Kaylie, 10, 
and Jenna, 7 - have painted over graffiti. 
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participated in community cleanup days, 
assembled holiday food baskets, donated 
toys and clothing to needy families, and 
traveled abroad to volunteer in other 
countries. 

Her children say a favorite experi- 
ence came when they traveled to an 
orphanage in Mexicali, Mexico, that the 
Montebello club had helped to refurbish. 
Risher Welch took her children to the 
dedication ceremony, and they brought 
along toys of their own to give to the 
children there. 

"The day we visited the orphanage 
in Mexicali was an eye-opening exp)eri- 
ence," says Nathan. "Being able to pass 
on toys that once brought me joy, and see- 
ing the joy and excitement in their eyes, 




Jodi Helmer 




that was very 
rewarding." 

That was 
exactly the sort 
of response his 
mother had 
hoped to inspi 



"If you start voluntcii-rini; \Micn your 
children are young, it becomes a way of 
life, a priority," Risher Welch says. "We 
wanted to instill the importance of vol- 
unteering in our children with the hope 
that it is something they will continue to 
do as they get older." 

Before traveling abroad, Risher 
Welch spends time preparing her chil- 
dren, talking to them about their desti- 
nation, showing it to them on a map, 



When it comes 
to recruiting 
New Generations, 
some Rotarians 
look homeward first. 



and discussing what they'll do when they 
get there. 

"We also talk about the fact that 
Rotary is not just our club, it is an inter- 
national organization that reaches out to 
others all over the world," she says. "It 
helps to open their eyes to what Rotary is 
all about." 

And she knows that Rotary's role is 
crucial - not just in providing a philoso- 
phy to live by, but also in creating possi- 
bilities for real, meaningful service work. 

"It would be very hard to try to do 
something on our own," she says. "Rotary 
provides the avenue for us to get involved. 
We woiJd never have the opportunities 
we have to take part in international 
volunteer projects without Rotary." 
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During their trip to Australia for the 2003 Rl Convention, the Welch family visited the Sydney Harbour 
Bridge. They've also traveled to conventions in Barcelona, Spain, and Osaka, Japan. 



Last year, the Welch family delivered 
wheelchairs to the disabled in Mexico - a 
project organized in conjunction with the 
Rotary Club of Puerto Vallarta Sur. "We 
took 270 wheelchairs and distributed 
them to people in need," she says. "It was 
a great thing for my children to see 
because it was a great example of how we 
are making a difference." 



Like her father before her, Risher 
Welch has taken her children to RI con- 
ventions, including those in Barcelona, 
Spain; Brisbane, Australia; and Osaka, 
Japan. She admits that it is not always 
easy to travel with four children. "It 
is challenging, but we have made a 
commitment." 

It's paying off. Nathan is the first of 



the Welch children to begin to plot a 
course toward Rotary membership. He is 
a member of the Interact Club of Los 
Alamitos High School. One of his biggest 
thrills as an Interactor was riding the 
Rotary float in the 2004 Tournament of 
Roses parade. He also participated in a 
District 5300 RYLA event last February. 

A signature moment in his path to 
Rotary came last spring. Risher Welch 
assumed that Chicago wouldn't prove as 
alluring a destination for her children as 
some previous convention sites, so she 
decided to let them stay home for the 
2005 convention. Nathan, however, 
asked to be included and accompanied 
his mother to the big event. Rotary, it 
seems, is in his blood. 

"Rotary has taught me that volun- 
teering, even a small amount of time, can 
have profoimd effects on the less fortu- 
nate," he says. "I hope to continue to vol- 
unteer throughout my life." ■ 

Jodi Helmer is a freelance writer based in 
Portland, Ore.. USA. 



Stronger family, stronger community 



JOHN CHASE began volunteering with his family when his 
daughters, Ashley and Meghan, now 10 and 8, were just toddlers. 
Together they have volunteered at pancake breakfasts, yard 
cleanups, and annual tree-planting events. As the girls grow. Chase 
can see the value of planting those 
seeds of volunteerism. 

"Meghan was only three the 
first time we volunteered at one of 
the tree-planting days," says 
Chase, 2004-05 president of the 
Rotary Club of Boulder City, Nev., 
USA. "She just sat on her knees 
playing in the dirt. Now that she 
is older, she can use the shovel 
to help dig the holes and fill them 
with dirt." 

Planting trees together gave the 
Chase family an opportunity to see 
the difference they were making in 

their community. "It creates a really special bond," says Chase. 
"Every time we drive by the trees we planted, the kids talk about 
them. It is great to see them take pride in the work that they did." 




Ashley and Megan Chase (front row, right) joined John (right), at a 
tree-planting project with the Interact Club of Garrett Junior High. 



Chase believes that volunteering with his wife, Beth, and 
their daughters will bring them closer as a family and strength- 
en their community. "Volunteering helps the girls develop not 
just a sense of pride for doing a good thing, but a sense of own- 
ership in the community," he 
says. "It is great to see the kids 
wanting to help others who are 
less fortunate, and it's really 
great for us to do something fun 
as a family that is also good for 
the community." 

Chase hopes that by instilling 
the importance of volunteering at 
a young age in his daughters, they 
will continue to recognize the 
value of helping others. "It is 
becoming more and more chal- 
lenging to schedule blocks of qual- 
ity time together, and I know it will 
get even more difficult as they get older," he says. "But we really 
try to encourage activities that involve the whole family because we 
think it is important." 
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a convention of firsts 

by Carl-Wilhelm Stenhammar 



The word international is a vital 
part of our organization's name. 
And what better time to experi- 
ence this unique aspect of our member- 
ship than during an RI Convention? 

My wife, Monica, and I would like 
to invite you to Rotary's 97th convention 
in beautiful Malmo and wonderful 
Cof)enhagen, 11-14 June 2006. 

This convention is a first in many 
ways. It is the first to be held in the 
northern part of Europe. It is also the 
first convention to be held simultane- 
ously in two countries - Sweden and 
Denmark - and it has special signifi- 
cance as the first to be held during 
Rotary's second century of service. 

Malmo and Copenhagen are linked 
by a bridge, which has inspired the 
theme for this event: Rotary 



Internationa] "Bridging the 
World." Preconvention 
meetings, such as the 
Rotaract, RYLA, and Youth 
Exchange events, will be 
held on the Swedish side, 
while the actual convention 
will be staged on the 
Danish side. 

The weather should be 
ideal - not too warm, not 
too cool. Daylight hours 
are at their peak this time of the year. 
Malmo and Copenhagen are located 
not far from the Land of the Midnight 
Sun, which means that you can enjoy 
almost 24 hours of daylight. 

Rotary's 2006 Malmo-Copenhagen 
Convention Committee and the Host 
Organization Committee are working 
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hard to put together an 
interesting program that 
will have something for 
everybody. 

This convention 
will be an experience you 
will never forget. Fellow- 
ship and friendship - two 
of the cornerstones on 
which Rotary was built — 
will flourish with the 
opportunity to meet old 
and new friends. 

I look forward to seeing you in 
beautiful Malmo and wonderful 
Copenhagen next June. ■ 

Carl- Wilhelm Stenhammar is president 
of Rotary International and a member of 
the Rotary Club of Goteborg, Sweden. 
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Rl lauds three nations for 

support of polio work 




Clockwise from top left: John Howard of 
Australia, Carin Jamtin of Sweden, Andrew 
Natsios of the United States, Dr. Julie 
Gerberding of the United States. 

Rutui'v luternationai honored 
four leaders with the Polio 
Eradication Champion Award 
in May, recognizing the governments 
of Australia, Sweden, and the United 
States for supporting ongoing efforts to 
eradicate polio. 

Honored were John Howard, prime 
minister of Australia; Carin Jamtin, 



Sweden's minister for international 
development cooperation; Dr. Julie 
Gerberding, director of the U.S. Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC); and Andrew Natsios, adminis- 
trator of the U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (USAID). 

Howard received the award in recogni- 
tion of his government's US$10.5 
million in accumulated contributions to 
polio eradication efforts. The govern- 
ment of Australia matched contributions 
made by private sector donors, including 
Rotarians, from 2001 through 2005. 

Jamtin was honored in recognition of 
her governments US$30 million con- 
tribution, which helped reduce a fiind- 
ing shortfall for 2005 polio eradication 
activities. 

Under Gerberding's leadership, the 
CDC has provided crucial technical 
and financial support. Her travels to the 
polio strongholds of India, Pakistan, 
and Afghanistan encouraged her coun- 
terparts in those countries to intensify 
their efforts against polio. 

Under Natsios' 
guidance, USAID has 
provided outstanding 
support for synchro- 
nized polio immun- 
ization campaigns held 
in West and Central 
Africa. In Southeast 
Asia, USAID grants 
supported immuniza- 
tion activities that 
reached more than 



200 million children in 2004. USAID 
contributed US$32 million in 2004 to 
aid in the development and maintenance 
of the polio eradication infrastructure 
and funded immunizations, surveillance, 
and social mobilization activities. 

New director named 
to Rl Board 




T: 



Foundation Facts 

Major Donors: 6,593 
Bequest Society 
Members: 4,376 
Benefactors: 68,076 
Paul Harris Fellows: 
960,246 

DATA AS OF 30 JUNE 2005 



he 2005-06 
Rl Board con- 
firmed David 
J. Hossler to fill a 
vacancy left by Rodger 
W. Wagner of Scotts- 
dale, Ariz., USA. Wagner died in May. 
Hossler, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Yuma, Ariz., has been a practicing 
trial lawyer in Yuma for more than 30 
years. He served as governor 
of District 5500 in 1992-93, and he 
sponsored the first women to join his 
club. Hossler has served as the Rl 
President's Representative to Calgary, 
Canada; Warren, Ohio, USA; and 
Warsaw, Poland. He has 
also served as a district 
Rotary Foundation commit- 
tee chair for three years. 
Hossler was responsible for 
launching the RYLA program 
in Arizona, and he has an 
active interest in supporting 
World Community Service 
and Foundation-sponsored 
projects in Mexico and 
Thailand. 
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Hossler served as co-chair of the 
Task Force for Membership Retention, 
and was the Zone 25 Coordinator for 
the Crime Reduction Task Force. He 
has served on the RI PolioPlus 
Speakers Bureau and as assistant to 
the Chief Sergeant-of-Arms at RI con- 
ventions. 

Hossler's wife and daughter have 
served as Rotary club presidents in 
Yuma. Hossler has received Rotary 
International's Service Above Self 
Award and The Rotary Foundation's 
Meritorious Service Citation and 
Distinguished Service Award. Hossler 
and his wife, Gretchen, are Paul Harris 
Fellows, Major Donors, Benefactors, 
and members of the Bequest Society. 



Rotary at a glance 



Taking annual giving 
to the next level 

BnicB Allen, governor of District 
9680 (part of New South Wales, 
Australia), devised a novel way 
of celebrating Rotary's centennial and 
boosting support for The Rotary 
Foundation. On 23 February, he and 
96 other intrepid Rotarians scaled the 
Sydney Harbour Bridge. "From the top 
of Sydney's best-loved icon, the views 
were simply breathtaking," says Terry 
Davies, supervisor of Foundation serv- 
ices in the RI South Pacific and 
Philippines office. "The sky was blue, 
the breezes gentle, and everyone's spir- 
its were lifted to incredible heights." 



Stripped gears 




"I'd like a ticket to wherever 
you're sending my luggage." 



Talking out of school 

The teacher scolded a girl who was 
talking to a boy near her in class. 

"I was just asking him a question," the 
girl replied. 

"If you have any questions, you should 
ask me," the teacher said. 

"OK," the girl responded. "Will you take 
me to the movies on Saturday night?" 

- From Rotary Down Under, the 
Rotary regional magazine serving 
Timor and the Southwest Pacific 

Playing with the angels 

As Sam was dying at age 92, his old pal 
Joe visited him and asked a final favor. 

"Sam," Joe said, "when you get there, 
will you tell me, somehow, some way, if 
there's baseball in heaven?" 

Sam looked up and whispered, "Of 
course I'll do that, if I can." And with 
that, he passed away 

A few nights later, Joe was awakened 
by a ghostly voice. 

"Joe, Joe, ifs your old friend Sam. I'm 
in heaven. I've got some good news and 
some bad nev« for you." 

"Give me the good news, Sam," said 
Joe to the faint wraith beside his bed. 

"There is baseball in heaven." 

"Hey, wonderful," said Joe. "But what's 
the bad news?" 

"You're pitching Tuesday." 

- Adapted from Rotary Down Under 
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• Rotarians: 1,221,667* 
clubs: 32,292 
districts: 529 
countries: 168 

• Rotaractors: 180,987** 
clubs: 7,869 
countries: 158 

• Intaractora: 233,680** 
clubs: 10,160 
countries: 118 

• Rotary Fellowships: 94** 

• Rotary Conununity Corps: 
133,193** 

corps: 5,791 
countries: 71 

* Data as of 31 May. ** Data as of 31 March 

Meetingi in Saptambar 

• 1-4 September - Rotary Zone Institute 
for Zones 19(A) & 20, CuiabS, Brazil 

• 9-11 September - Rotary Zone Institute 
for Zones 31 & 32, Boston 

• 12 September - Nominating 
Committee for RI President in 2007- 
08, Evanston, III., USA 

• 16-18 September - Rotary Zone 
Institute for Zone 21(A), Cancun, Mexico 

• 16-18 September - Rotary Zone Institute 
for Zones 27 & 28, Madison, Wis., USA 



• 19-21 September - Audit & Operations 
Committee, Evanston, III., USA 

• 19-21 September - RI Strategic 
Planning Committee, Evanston, III., USA 

• 22-25 September -Rotary Zone 
Institute for Zones 29 & 30, Memphis, 
Tenn., USA 

• 23-25 September - Rotary Zone 
Institute for Zone 22, Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada 

• 23-25 September - Rotary Zone 
Institute for Zones 23 & 24, 
Sacramento, Calif., USA 

• 29 September-2 October - Rotary Zone 
Institute for Zones 19(B) & 21(B), 
Punta del Este, Uruguay 

• 30 September-2 October - Rotary Zone 
Institute for Zones 33 & 34, Atlanta 

Future RI Convenlioni 

MalmS, Sweden, and Copenhagen, 
Denmark, 11-14 June 2006 

Tentative convention sites 

New Orleans, 2007 
Los Angeles, 2008 
Seoul, Korea, 2009 
Montreal, 2010 
Salt Lake City, 2011 



CENTENNIAL 
RING 




Celebrate Rotary's lOO^ears 
with a custom-made ring. 
It has the Rotary Wheel recessed 
Into a solid gold hand-carved design. 
Makes a great gift and an heirloomi 



For information to order 



800-328-633O< 



www.BoulderRotary.org 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 



m e m b e r N 0 T E s 

Allen challenged the climbers, on 
behalf of their Rotary clubs, to carry 
their Foundation pledges for the 2004- 
05 Rotary year and present them to him 
after they completed the climb. The 
event raised US$85,000 in contribu- 
tions and pledges - double 

the district's average level of 'The sky W3S Stenhammar's one-of-a-kind 



Own the latest in 
reversible couture 



Y 



ou've sasn him sporting it onstage 
at the 2005 RI Convention and 
at Rotary events worldwide. Now 
RI President Carl-Wilhelm 



unrestricted contributions 
to the Foundation. 

"That can only mean a 
better life for so many more 
people in need," says Davies. 

Rotarians in District 
9680 and elsewhere in the 
world are taking annual 
giving to the Foundation to 
new heights. How will your 
club or district reach its next level of 
support for the Foundation.'' 



blue, the 
breezes 
gentle, and 
spirits lifted 
to incredible 
heights.' 

l^rry Davies 




Stenhammar's reversible jacket goes up for 
auction online this month. 



reversible jacket, a custom- 
made coat that would make 
a dashing addition to any 
wardrobe, could be yours. 

The jacket, designed in 
Rotary colors and tailored 
by the Swedish company 
Sten-Oscar, will go up on 
the block in an online 
auction beginning 1 Sep- 
tember 2005. Bidding will begin at 
US$2,000, and bids will be accepted 
through 30 November 2005. All pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the jacket will 
benefit The Rotary Foundation — and 
the top bidder will wear home a collec- 
tor's item unlike any other. 

For complete auction details and rules, 
visit President Stenhammar's pages at 
www. rotary, org. 

In memoriam 

In sadness we report the deaths of 
Mike J. Kutsuris, Oakland, Calif., 
USA, who served RI as director in 
1981-83 and district governor in 1974- 
1975, and Rodger W. Wagner, 
Scottsdale, Ariz., USA, who served RI 
as director in 2004-05, and as district 
governor in 1990-91. 



At your service 1 


Office hours: 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Central Time 


Rotary International 


How to e-mail staff 


One Rotary Center 


Start with the staff member's last name 


1560 Sherman Ave. 


(up to seven letters), then add the first letter of 


Evanston, IL 60201-3698 USA 


the first name, followed by ©rotaryintl.org. 


Telephone: 847-866-3000 


Example: smithj@rotaryintl.org for John Smith. 


Fax: 847-328-8554, -8281 


For staff contact information, go to 


www.rotary.org 


www. rota ry.org/resou rces/contactus. html . 



Rotary International 
2005 

CENTENNIAL 

Collectible Metal Art 



Official Licensee 
Wall or Table Mounted 
Approx. 12" X 12" Powder-Coated Steel 

Sales benefit fundraising for 
Buffalo Club # 28 special projects 

WWW. 

Buffalorotarymetalart 
.com 

MADE IN THE U.S.A. 
1-800-563-1794 



Cl 



In addition, we report the following 
Rotarians who served RI as district 
governors: Aimo AIne, Harjavalta, 
Finland, 1982-83; J. Hallis N. 
Brebner, Johannesburg, South Africa, 
1971-72; Anthony C. Chase, 
Vereeniging, South Africa, 1986-87; 
Gordon W. Harman, Manly, N.S.W., 
Australia, 1967-68; O.E. Hendricks, 
New Braunfels, Texas, USA, 1981-82; 
Eric S. Highet, Nelson, New Zealand, 
1976-77; Yo Kogure, Azumino, 
Nagano, Japan, 1995-96; Asmo K. 
Leppakoski, Nakkila, Finland, 1973- 
74; Enrico Marcialis, Cagliari Est, 
Italy, 1997-98; Gordon A. Mylet, 
Oakville, Ont., Canada, 1994-95; 
Alan G. Pepper, Thunder Bay (Fort 
William), Ont., Canada, 2001-02; 
Pekka Servanto, Turku Aninkainen, 
Finland, 1991-92; Walter R. Sharp, 
Canberra North, A.C.T., AustraUa, 
1984-85; Des Stewart, Panmure, New 
Zealand, 1979-80. 



THIS MONTH 



www.rotary.org 

New Generations Month 

How does your Rotary club sup- 
port the development of youths? 
Check the home page on 1 
September for stories of clubs 
involved in mentoring tomorrow's 
leaders and get inspired to initiate 
your own projects. 

Meet the fellows 

After 1 September, follow the link 
on the home page to read bios of 
the newest class of Rotary World 
Peace Fellows. 

2006 Ri Convention 

Read what's in store for the 97th 
RI Convention in Malmo and 
Copenhagen. Download forms 
and preliminary information by 
clicking on the Events link. 




2005 CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 

THE PERFECT CENTENNIAL SOUVENIR 

ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 




^ 4 Slota^'A 



THE 2005 CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS features 
inspiring speeches by 
Rotary leaders alongside 
interviews with grassroots 
Rotarians from clubs 
around the world. Helping 
to bring the convention 
to life is a collection of 
compelling photographs 
documenting the many 
special events of this 
landmark meeting. 




AN IDEAL MEMENTO of a 

historic occasion and a must for every club library, the 
2005 Convention Proceedings (032-05) is available for 
US$7 in English only. 

To place your order, call 847-866-4600 or fax 847-866-3276 or 
visit the online catalog at http://shop.rotary.org/catalog. 



finance 



Best of both worlds Want to trade mutual funds 

like stocks? Then try ETFs. by bill barnhart 



What do you get when you cross a mutual fund with a 
stock? No, this isn't a joke. The answer is an exchange 
traded fund, or ETF. 



ETFs are - like mutual funds - 
baskets of stocks and bonds that - like 
stocks but unlike mutual funds - can 
be bouglnt and sold throughout the 
trading day. 

Although ETFs have been around 
since 1993, in the United States they 
still don't come close to the amount 
traded in mutual funds. As of April, 
US$221 billion in ETFs were trading on 
U.S. stock exchanges compared with 
$7.9 trillion in mutual funds, according 
to the Investment Company Institute, 
the trade association for mutual funds. 

Most ETFs have traditionally been 
used by professional traders as a way to 




take quick in-and-out positions in the 
stock market or sectors of the market. 
But interest among U.S. residents 
in investing outside the United States, 
sparked in recent years by a decline in 
the value of the dollar, has helped gener- 
ate demand for ETFs among individuals. 

"We think they make a lot of sense 
in the right situations," says Linwood 
"Woody" Thiessen Jr., a portfolio man- 
ager for National City Private Client 
Group and a member of the Rotary Club 
of Central DuPage County AM, III., USA. 

ETFs come in many varieties. 
Some follow indexes of non-U. S. com- 
panies. A popular ETF in this category 
is the iShares MSCI Emerging 
Markets Index Fund. Some own 
bonds or gold, such as the Street 
TRACKS Gold Trust. SPDRs, or 
Standard & Poor's Depository 
Receipts, mimic the Standard & 
Poor's 500 Index. The most active- 
ly traded ETF shares in the world 
are NASDAQ-100 Index Tracking 
Stock, which track 100 of the most 
actively traded technology and 
nonfinancial services companies 
on the NASDAQ Stock Market. 

Tom Guyette, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Green Bay, Wis., 
USA, and a first vice president of 
investments for Merrill Lynch, 



says the most popular ETFs among 
his clients are based on stock market 
indexes from emerging economies. 

Most ETFs mirror indexes that are 
proxies for the stock market or market 
sectors such as healthcare, real estate, 
and technology. 

"The way I use them is to comple- 
ment a portfolio that needs a particular 
sector added to it," says Jack Walborn, 
a member of the Rotary Club of Elmore 
County, Idaho, USA, and an inde- 
pendent financial planner. He also uses 
ETFs that are based on the Russell 
2000 Index to expose his clients to 
small companies that he doesn't have 
time to research himself. 

Like any investment, ETFs have their 
advantages and disadvantages. On the 
plus side, ETFs carry low expense 
charges, sometimes lower than compa- 
rable mutual funds. Also with an ETF, 
you are far less likely to be tagged with 
unwanted taxable capital gains because 
each investor's money is not commin- 
gled with other money in the fund. 

On the downside, investors who use 
ETFs pay commissions because ETFs 
must be bought or sold in brokerage 
accounts. And, as with specialized 
mutual funds, you have no control over 
the actual stocks in the basket you buy. 

Nevertheless, Guyette says, ETFs are 
an excellent way for small investors 
with limited resources to enter a variety 
of market sectors. 

Bill Barnhart is the financial markets 
columnist for the Chicago Tribune. 
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CLASSIFIED LISTINGS 



Centennial Project 




Laser technology 
combines with old world 
craftsmanstitp to depict the Rotary emblem 
beside the globe. This steel Park/Garden 
bench can provide your Club wtth a unique 
ptofect to mark Rotary 's 1 00th birthday. 

On the Web: acmemetalohio,com 

For more information: 

Phone:419-394-2440 Emati: fcmQbrightnet 



HELP!! 

I want to buy your old 
ELECTRIC TRAINS 
Collections, lay-outs or 
the set you had around the 
Christmas tree. Any size 
or condition. Collecting 
and dealing in trains for 
over 35 years. Will travel 
anywhere! 
Doug and Diane Nash 
Toll Free 866-743-8770 

Club Activities 

Prown Fundraiser for Chfldren Sur- 
vivors of Landmines. lOOY Rotary Conv 
memoration Coin limited editioaloz - 
'lOmm-999/lOOOSiiverFunds matching 
by US Government Full Information 
RC^^ahia #29554 at info@ebbgroupxxm 

Club Raffle 

Downtown Fort Lauderdale 
Rotary Qub Raffle - Only 500 
tickets being sold. US$100.00 per 
ticket. Purchase your tickets online 
at www.rotaryfortlauderdale.org 

Collectibles 

WWI & WWn Memorabilia - You 

or a family member service in the mil- 
itary? 1 seD military memorabilia to 
museums, coUalors. Always looking 
for itans to purchase. Details visit 
http://www.museumresources.com 
JefT Shrader (800) 233-1918, Email: 
agm@museumresources.com. 

Fundraisers 

Centennial Drinking Fountain: RI 

Licensee. Cast bronze water fountaia 
Club customized. Donor names dis- 
played forever Online Brochure: 
http://benjoyceartcom; E-MaiL ben- 
joyceart@siq'casters.net 



Dlstanc0 Learning 

MBA «St Ph.D. 

Preston University 

www.Presfon.ecfu 

1-800-549-2111 

Email: 

adminiona@preiton.edu 



Preston University 

I2M Airport Pirlmay. Cbeytnnt. WY 82001 



"The Most Successful 
Fund Raiser Ever!" 

- SaSe Monow. President 

- Atixilliary (45. limm SC Cl'irc 



Rotary Club Souvenir 
Banners _ 



• Custom 
Designs 

• Any 

Language 

• Other 
Projects 
Welcome 

For more info: i 
217-446-1021 ' 

dpaa:3soltec.net 

www.rianpipkinadvenising.CQni 




Four-Way Test 

>^fe Are Your Fbur-\^^TestResoun£ 
Center! Hease visit us online at 
www.4w^1esLorg. Phone (877) POUR- 
(368-7929) or (256) 5984929. Fax: 
(256) 378-3678. The 4-WayTestAssoc- 
ialion, Inc., 5181 DeSoto Caverns Park- 
way, Chfldersbuiig, AL350044, USA. 

Specialty Items 

Aaron's Booksearch Infl: Special- 
ists in locating hard-to-find books. 
We buy sell & ship worldwide. 
WWW.AAR0NSB00KS.COM; 
Telephone: 1-8004280087. 

Centennial Ornament celebrating 
the 100th Anniversary of Rotary. 
Limited to 4,000. For picture see 
our ad in the May Rotarian Page 9. 
$20.00 US plus $4.00 shipping. 
Available in Shadow Box at $35.00. 
Contact Jim Cole: (806) 894-2060 or 
E-mail: JCole65928@aol.com. 

Completely Automated recurring 
billing software FREE to Rotary 
Clubs. Invoicing done in minutes. 
www.timegainbilling.com/rotaryJitm 

Logo Pens, Custom Wood Pens: 

Gifts, awards, other custom items. 
Timber Pen Company See our cat- 
alog at www.timberpens.com 




Stars 

1 & Stripes 



Drip Free 
Umbrella 



i Tremendous Fund Raiser 
» Proven Results 
i Huge Profits 



C* nuge r-ruiii 



tf-.'.l'.'j.i.'.'-J'.'f* 
(954) 518-0508 
Ask about our other 
Drip Free Safety Umbrella^ 

Fax: (954| 518-0509 • suppoftSsbucorp com 
wwwsbucorp.com 



Post International 
Convention Cruise 

June 15-26, 2006 
"Kingdoms of the Baltic" 

Stockholm—Hetsinkf— St Petersburg— Tallinf}— 
Wamemmile— Copenhagen 

Crystal Serenity 
Each Bool(ing Generates a 
Donation to your Club 

Call Today 800-283-0660 

K^rpycTAi CariiionWigDnliti;^' 

^^V.I\IJ1AL WW* cwtravoler com 



Specialty Items 

King'n Trio Rotary CD's - 21 

tracks including "The Four Way 
Test" and "One Hundred Years of 
Rotary". $20 - proceeds to Rotary 
Foundation/projects. Order at 
www.kingntrio.com. 

Real Estate 

For Information about Real 
Estate in Aspen / Snowmass, 
Colorado. Please go to: 
wwwAspenAreaProperty.com or 
call "DOUG" at (970) 379-9045. 

Green Valley, Arizona - Premier 
retirement community in Southern 
Arizona Condos, vacation, second 
homes & investment properties. 
Call Carolyn Fox, Coldwell Banker 
Success, Telephone: 800-558-2179. 
Website: www.kenandcarolyn.com 

Jackson Hole, Wyoming - 

Homes, condos & land. Call: Ed 
Uebzeit, REJH: (307) 732-7464. 
eliebzeit@rejh.com 

Western North Carolina - 

Beautiful Mountain Homes and 
Land available. Call "DAVE" 
Rose: (877) 586-9770. E-Mail: 
lairose63@hotmail.com or visit the 
website: www.dominiumcc.com 



Customized 

Club 

Benches 



Prmote Rolaiy^ Identity snd your club's presence 
In the community, imparting club membei bonding 
tttiile working toget^e^ on a bench project. 
Multiple styles, customization and 2005-2006 Rotary 
theme signage are available. 

Looking tor a way to earn funds for your club? 
Club Distributorsliips are available! Please 
vtsrt us on tlK web at mnrjiccentbiz/rDtary.html. 
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Xoznt Inc. too Indimiill DilW;OKnilbWI 54020 



To place a classified ad, 
contact Gabby Duenas: 

1-800-735-5237 

(Ext.1444) 

1-213-624-0900 

(Ext 1444) 
E-Mail: 

g.duenas@janiesgelliott.com 

Real Estate 

www.belizeresortbroker.com. 

Smart investing and incompara- 
ble diving on the second longest 
barrier reef in the world, Mayan 
cities, and wildlife. Phone Ed 
Carrette, Jr., (707) 494-2026, 
RE/MAX Grupo Inmobiliario, 
E-Mail: edcarette@remax.net 

www.nkaraguaresordiroka'.oom. 

Smart investing and incomparable 
sunsets and fishing on the Pacific. 
Phone Ed Carrette, Jn, (707) 494- 
2026, RE/MAX Grupo Inmobiliario, 
E-Mail: edcarrette@reniax.net 

Toiletries 

Jade East Fr^rance - The Original 
torn the 1950's. Phone: 1-800-241- 
5800, Fax: 77062^2663, E-MaU: 
customerservice@kdc-regency.com 

Travel 

Hurry!! Book Exotic Tours India: 
Delhi, Agra, Jaipur Umb Factory, 
Elephant / Camel Rides, Tiger 
Reserves, Polio NID, Celebrate 
"New Year" with 3000 Peoples, 
Yoga / Herbal Massages. E-Mail: 
rahul@calindiatours.com; 
Website: www.calindiatours.com 



CLASSIFIED LISTINGS 



Travel 

Egypt Tours: All members of 
Rotary International as well as 
family members are eligible to a 
10% discount on all our programs 
and Tours. For details, please 
visit www.egypthasitall.com, or 
telephone: (800) 535-1540. 

Vacation Rentals ■ USA 

Arizona 

Phoenix, Arizona - Biltmore 
area. 1-Bedroom, ground floor, 
near pool. Private gated area. 
Mike or Gina White: (414) 803- 
3028. Monthly, seasonal rentals. 

White Mountains, Arizona - 

Newer 2 bedroom, 2 bath cabin 
on scenic 10 acres. Adjacent to 
National Forest. Excellent fish- 
ing, hunting, hiking. Weekly or 
monthly. Phone: 800-558-2179; 
Website: www.kenandcarolyn.com 

California 

South Lake Taboe, Califomia - 

Furnished 3-Bedroom, 2-bathroom 
condo. Sleeps 10. Fireplace, wood 
furnished. Ctose to Nevada caanos. 
Phone "KENNETH": (405) 943-5082. 

Lake Tahoe Keys Resort - 

Beautiful 3-bedroom, 3-bath con- 
dominium at the marina. Sleeps 8 
in style and luxury! Majestic 
mountain / canal views, boat 
dock! Perfect family vacation 
retreat! Discount to Rotarians. 
Call Don Hughes: (805) 474-8422. 

Northstar, California - Newly 
remodeled 2 Bedroom / 2 Bath 
condo, sleeps 6, ski to door, walk to 
Village / Swim-Racquet Qub - for 
details, \isit www.nortiistarcondo.com 

South Lake Tahoe Vacation 
Rentals A tradition in quality 
service and competitive rates. 
Phone: (800) 634-3397 for reser- 
vation or visit our website at: 
www.lakevalleyproperties.com 

Wine Country, Califomia - Ocean- 
front home on Sonoma Coast, with 
dramatic views. 3 BR, 2.5 bath, 
sleeps 7. Fireplace, hot tub, music 
coDedioa wwwBeIlaVista-Sonoma.oom 
Phone: 707-575^200 x201. 

Pahn Sfnings, Califomia - 2-Bed- 
room, 2-bath condo on golf course. 
Fantastic vaew.Weekly or monflify. 
Cal (508) 287-6115, hennby@aoLcom 



Colorado 

Sih^erthome, Colorado's Best 
Log Duplex: 4-BR, 3.5-BA, HT, ¥?, 
Practically New, Great Location, 
lowa-Owned, (641) 585-2329. 

Keystone, Colorado - Spacious 
2-bedroom-H loft, 2-1/2 bath 
condo. New furnishings. Quiet 
and secluded. Free shuttle to 
slopes. Call Jodi: (800) 858-5227. 
www.coolcoloradocondo.com 

Snownass, OAwado - Private home, 
5 bedrooms, 4 baflis, sleeps 10-14, hot 
tub, firejto. Please phone Nancy: 
^13) 3986975. Please see our website: 
wwwjiatorp.com/keewaydinJitm 

Florida 

Bonita Spring Flwida -Two bed- 
room, batti and garage condominium 
on a lake in gated community. FuDy 
ftimished, private beach, tennis and 
fitness center included. Available 
January-April 2006. Call 6168426744. 

Bonita Springs, Florida - Pelican 
Landing condo. 2 bedroom, 2 bath, 
plus den. Pool, Private Island, exer- 
cise facility. Fully furnished. Please 
telephone: (231) 740-5010. 

Bonita Springs, Florida - Pelican 
Landing condo, 2-bed, -^den, 
ground level, poolside, private 
community beach. Seasonal rental 
Dec. 200506 Call: (260) 665-1157. 

Fort Myers Beach, Florida - 

Private, quiet, yet-affordable 1- 
Bedroom efficiency in a lovely 
and comfortable setting right on 
the gulf. Phone: (812) 3524056. 
podmokly725@hotmail.com. 

Marco Island, Florida - Smoke- 
housebay Club, 2nd floor, 2 bed- 
room, 2 bath condo. Screen lanai, 
pools, tennis, in-unit laundry. 
Please Call: (815) 344-5151. 

Naples, Florida - Gulf Front 
Condo 2BR / 2BA + Den, fully fiir- 
nished, beautiful gulf view. Call: 
317-575-9054 or ptwer@aol.com. 

Naples, Florida - Short drive to 
ocean, 2 bedroom uniL newly reno- 
vated, pool, tennis. Great location. 
Phone: (705) 691-6333; E-Mail: 
richardlevert@leverLca 

Panama City Beach, Florida - 

Oceanfront condos, 2/2, 2/3. 
Convenient to everything. Weekly/ 
Monthly. Please telephone: (770) 
483-9553. Gloria298@coracasLnet 



Florida 

P(nI^}ano Beach / R Lauderdale, 
Florida - Oceanview Condo, 2 
Bedroom, 2 Bath, Excellent 
Location. Beautifully Decorated, 
Directly On Beach. Monthly Rentals 
Available. Phone: (330) 533-7790. 

Ponce Inlet, Florida - Ocean- 
front townhome, ^hedroom, 3.5 bath 
with pool. Beautiful view, monthly 
rental. Phone: (570) 326-9691, 
Website: www.ponceuponthesea.com 

Siesta Key - 2-bedroom, 2-bath- 
room, first floor, bay front condo- 
minium. Close to Beach. Phone: 
(313) 884-9336. 

Sanibd Island, Florida - Delightfiil 
1-bedroom Sundial Beach Resort 
condo for rent Sleeps four (4). 
www.sanibeloceanview.com 

Sanibel Island, Florida - 1- 

Bedroom condo. Spectacular gulf 
views! 25% off July-September. 
Phone: (262) 786^249, E-Mail: 
bookstaff@earth link.net 

Sanibel Island, Florida -Beautiful 
one-bedroom, beachfront condo. 
Direcfly on Gulf of Mexico. Please 
telephone toll-free: (866) 28^952. 
Website: www.sanibePgulf-fronLcom 

Southwest Florida - Bonita 
Beach. Fully furnished gulf front 
condominium rentals. Weekly or 
monthly. Telephone: (239) 992- 
0576. Please visit our website: 
www.vacationbonita.com 

HAWAII 

Hon(riuhi, Hawaii - Beachfront 
homes. North / South Shore / Oahu. 
2/8 Bedrooms. US$175 / $950 per 
Night Please phone: (800) 442-6901. 
Webate: www.sandsea.com 

Kaua'i, Hawaii - 3 Cottages, 1- 
House on the beautiful north 
shore, 2 acres of serenity and pri- 
vacy. Telephone: 808-635-1622; 
www.kauai-vacation-cottages.com 

Kauai, Hawaii, Princeville - 5- 

Star, large oceanfront luxury con- 
dominium. Designer 2-bedroom, 2- 
bathroom condo wth a solarium 
and outdoor deck overlooking Bali 
Hai. Pool, tennis, BBQ. Safe beach- 
es, golf, whale watching, and 
beautiful sunsets. US$235/day. 
Telephone us at (808) 282-8051, or 
FAX us at (808) 566-9939. E-Mafl: 
richard@hawaiifirstcom 



Hawaii 

Kauai, Princeville - Large, luxuri- 
ous 3-bedroom, 3-bath, 3-level gated 
condo, private garage, breath-tak- 
ing mountain views; walk to Makai 
Golf Course. US$200/night-$l,000 
per week. E-Mail: Rek2@cox.net, 
Telephone: (707) 826-7474. 

Kauai, Poipu Beach - Luxury 
2-bedroom, 2-bathroom condo 
near Hawaii's most spectacular 
beach. Large lanai, pool, tennis, 
BBQ. US$175 / night Visit: 
www.rentpoipu.com for photos & 
availability Please phone: (925) 
457-1160. rentals@rentpoipu.com 

Kona, Hawaii - Luxury ocean 
front first floor 2bd/2bath condo. 
Great price. Sharon: (206) 248-3688. 

Kona, Hawaii - Private gated 
luxury estate. Large home with 
inspiring architecture, ocean views, 
gourmet kitchen, home theatre. 
Special rate available for Rotar- 
ians. Enter Code 1111 in website. 
www.konadolphinhouse.com 
Doug: (800) 767-8580, x203. 

Kona, Hawaii - Keauhou Gardens. 
Luxury oceanview one-bedroom 
condo. Top floor, end unit Tennis, 2 
pools. Rease telephone: (847) 885- 
0025. jerrygoggin@aol.com 

Maui, Hawaii - Absolutely beau- 
tiful new designer decorated 2+2 
ground floor, end unit. White 
sand beaches. 2 Pools, spas, ten- 
nis. NON-SMOKING. Color 
brochure, call toll-free: (888) 988- 
8117. www.mauiowner.com 

Maui, Hawaii - Oceanfront con- 
dos starting at US$100 per night 
Call: (800) 487-6002. See photos 
at www.mauilodging.com 

Oceanview: Maui, Kihei, 
Hawaii - Fantastic 1-bedroom, 
1-bath condo. Great weekly rate. 
Telephone: (562) 598-2301, or 
dzendaojs@aol.com, website: 
www.allmaui.com/new/zen.htm 

Montana 

Montana - Scenic ranch home 
near Red Lodge, 3 bedrooms, 2 
baths. On East Rosebud River 
beneath Beartooth Mountains. 
Near Yellowstone Park, Lewis and 
Clark Country. (203) 730-0383. 
alisondickinson@hotmail.com 
Website: www.alisondickinson.com. 
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Oregon 

Black Butte Ranch, Oregon - 

Perfect family vacation home visit 
website for pictures and details: 
www.blackbuttecabin.com 

Newport, Or^n - Spectacular 
views, oceanfront, five-bedroom 
home, hottub. Please telephone 
for rates: (206) 935-7921. Website: 
www.agatheringplace.net 

South Carolina 

Kiawah Island, South Carolina - 

Spadous, equipped, 4-bedroom, 4- 
bath house. Magnificent beach. 
Historic Charieston, 30 minutes. Dis- 
count to Rotarians. (434) 293-5022. 

Vermont 

Burlmgton, Vermont - Cozy 
lake-fi-ont home, fully furnished, 
3-bedroom, 2-bath. Only twenty 
minutes fi-om Smuggler's Notch 
Ski Area. (805) 644-1730. E-Mail: 
sherry.scott@adelphia.net 

Wisconsin 

Door County, Wisconsin - 3- 

Bedroom, 2-bath home. 2 Blocks 
fi"om Lake Michigan. US$650 per 
week. Phone: (847) 367-1610. 



Vacation Rentals ■ Int'l 

Cayman Island Condo - 

Oceanfi-ont, Seven Mile Beach. 
1/2/3- Bednwm, 2- bath, 2 pools. 
Includes maid service. Available 
Christmas, New Years. Brochure, 
phone owner (972) 470- 0485. 

Rent's Parii, London - 

Modern 2-bedroom apartment 
Highly recommended. Convenient 
to museums, shopping, theatres. 
From US$1195 / week. Telephone: 
(314) 569-2009. 

Italy, England, Scotland and 
France Apartments, Cottages 
& Villas - Lovely holiday rent- 
als from budget to prestige. 
ABSOLUTE ACCOMMODATIONS 
Please telephone us at: (800) 577- 
1011, or visit the website: 
wwwAbsoluteAccommodalions.com 

CortMia Tuscany, Italy -For a truly 
relaxing farmhouse hoUday near this 
deli^tfiil Tuscan hiDtown, immortal- 
ized by Frances Mayes in her best- 
seller, "Under the Tuscan Sun." 
Please visit our electronic brochure 
at www.ClassicTuscanHomes.com 



Vacation Rentals ■ Int'l 



Vacation Rentals ■ Int'l 



M(Mitego Bay, Jamaica - Luxurious 
private villa on 4-acre estate. Pool, 
^Dedacular view, gourmet chef, fiiD 
staffs chauffeur. Telephone: (888) 
387-5803. Please viat our website: 
www.anchor-listing.com. Discounts 
are available for Rotarians. 

Baja Mexico, Oceanfront Golf 
Resort Sunsets, beaches, vine- 
yards, cuisine, nightlife. 60 miles 
below San Diego. Pool, tennis, 
shopping. 180° Pacific views. 
Stunning 3/3.5 villa and 2/2 
condo. CaU: (214) 939-5859. 

Cabo San Lucas, Mexico - 

Oceanfront luxury condos. 
Resort services. Medano 
Beach. Phone: (866) 571-5041. 
www.laestanciavacations.com 

Cozumel, Mexico - Luxury con- 
dos, 3 blocks fi-om the beach. 2- 
Bedroom fi-om US$650/week, 1- 
bedroom from $465/week. Pool, 
central air, full kitchens. Phone 
toU-free USA; (877) 627-8455 or 
(530) 623-2662. Visit our website 
at www.CasaMartillo.com 



Puerto Vallarta, Mexico - Luxur- 
ious oceanfront private villa! Three 
A/C bedrooms/baths, easy beach 
access, one mile south of town in 
Conchas Chinas. Spectacular views, 
pool, three in staff. Brochure, 
"BOB" Sypult (800) 8244299 or 
(214) 691-0144. Casadoremi@aolcom 

St John, USVI -The USVI's most 
PRISTINE island. A mapificent 
secluded villa with private pool 
SPECTACULARCARDBBEAN VIEWS 
from every room. Please tele- 
phone: (800) 538^27. E-mail: 
Cookson@comcast.net Visit our 
website: www.seascape-stjohn.com 

St Maarten<^upeooy Beach Qub - 

Upscale oceanfront condo with daly 
maid service, pool A/C. Available as 
l-or-2 bedroom suite. (847) 658«)81 / 
eraingss W 6393996 (889 CUITO)Y. 

Moorea, Tahiti - 2-Bedroom, full 
kitchen, sleeps 6. Fantastic views. 
Affordable, private, carefree vacation 
in paradise. Hione: (253) 564-0180; 
wwwiirehamara.com; Rental income 
donated to the Rotary Foundation. 



Advertising Guidelines 

All advertisements are subject to acceptance and 
approval of publisher. 

Our policy does not permit the mention of a person- 
al Rotary affiliation in any advertisement. 

All advertisements must be pre-paid by US dollar 
check or money order; major credit cards accepted. 

Please denote type of currency if cost is mentioned 
in your ad (such as: US. $, Can. $). 

All classified advertising cancellations must be 
received in writing prior to the closing deadline. 
The deadline for the November 2005 issue is 
Monday, September 19th, 2005. 

Print-Only Rates 

All advertisements have a m inimum of 15 words. 
Commercial rate: 1-2 ads - US. $6.25 per word. 3-5 
ads - $5.25 per word, six or more ads - $4.95 per 
word. Non-profit rate: $4.95 per word. Each phone 
number, fax number, e-mail, or Internet address 
(URL) count as two words. 
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Fishing for more business? Place an advertisement 
in the new, improved Rotarian classified section! 



partingsHOT 
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Foraging for a future. 

The poorest children in Chinandega, Nicaragua, depend on trash scavenged from the city dump to survive. 
Learn what Rotarians are doing to help in an upcoming issue of The Rotarian. 

I 
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THIS IS A TREE THAT WAS NEVER CHOPPED DOWN 



TO MAKE A CRUTCH THAT WAS NEVER NEEDED! 



BY A CHILD WHO NEVER GOT POLIO 



— C AU >K VACCINE WAS NEVER IN SHORT SUPPLY 




THANKS TO PEOPLE WHOSE COMPASSION WASN'T EITHER. 




Make the world better 
one purchase at a time 



Support The Rotary Foundation 
by shopping online at 

www.rotary.org/shopping 




• Exclusive discounts 

• Huge selection (1 ,000+ merchants in our online mall) 

• Total privacy — no registration required 

• Convenience 

If you currently book travel and shop online, you can benefit from the 
Rotary International online mall (www.rotary.org/shopping) while 
effortlessly supporting The Rotary Foundation. The mall is open to 
everyone; so please bookmark the site and tell your friends, family, and 
co-workers that they, too, can save money and time when they shop online. 

Sample participating merchants include these household names you 
know and trust. 
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'^h/i/u/andhamd 

' Anil Hail r-in 9 Tiil^ratii 



Any Day Can Be a Ceieoration- 



LANDS': END 



Hilton 
SPORTS 

AUTHORITY 

BARNES NOBLE® 



iSESEIB ORBITZ 
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^* travelocity 
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